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COKE of NORFOLK & His Friends 


P This day week it is my intention to publish the following four notable books: COKE OF NORFOLK AND 
HIS FRIENDS, the Life of Thomas William Coke, First Earl of Leicester, of Holkham. An account of 
his ancestry, surroundings, public services, private friendships, including many unpublished letters from noted | 
men of his day, English andAmerican. By A.M. W. STIRLING. With 20 Photogravure and 43 other illustrations. 


Css position was unique : as a landlord heis said to have transformed the agriculture of both hemispheres ; 





as a politician and prominent member of the House of Commons he exercised a most remarkable influence. 

The prime mover in many important political crises, he was offered a peerage seven times. The friend- 
ships of Coke make. fascinating reading ; the correspondence preserved by him from the noted men of his day 
recreates his generation for us. We see the early struggles of Lafayette, Hastings, Fox and Nelson. Incon- 
gruous in their endless variety the characters move across the pages. Clement XIV., Louise of Stolberg, Amelie 
Opie, ‘‘ The First Gentleman of Europe,’’ William IV., the Duke of Sussex, Chantrey, Lord Erskine, 
Gainsborough, Roscoe, Sir James Smith, Sir Humphry Davy—a great international train, amongst whom are 
celebrities from the United States—at a date when all who came thence were looked at askance as the recent 
foes of England and ‘‘foreigners.'’ This circumstance is accounted for, possibly, by the fact that it was 
Coke’s resolution in the Commons which terminated the War of Independence. Coke moves as the central 
figure through all; a large-hearted, open-handed Whig Prince, who rode with the foremost, drank with 
impunity what would kill his descendants—the Holkham beer bill alone amounted to £3,000 per annum! and 
spoke with a vehemence which would shock latter-day susceptibilities. He died in 1842, aged 88. The work is 
complete in 2 vols., price 32s. net. 


Pp At the same time I have arranged to issue a daring novel, by the HON. HENRY COKE, the octogenarian 
son of ‘‘ Coke of Norfolk,’’ entitled OPEN HATCHWAYS. Mr. Coke is well known as the Author of 


‘* Tracks of a Rolling Stone,’’ a book which attracted considerable attention when published. The price of the 
new novel will be 6s. 


THE HEART OF GAMBETTA 


Some weeks ago a remarkable controversy arose in Europe on the occasion of the publication in Paris of M. 
FRANCIS LAUR’S volume THE HEART OF GAMBETTA. I have acquired the English rights of this 
work and have every confidence that MR. JOHN MACDONALD'’S remarkable introduction will reopen the 
discussion. Apart from this, the story of the love of the great patriot and statesman for LEONIE LEON, and 
the influence she possessed over him, is gradually unfolded in the letters which passed between them. This 
book contains five Illustrations including a photogravure portrait of LEONIE LEON, The price will be 7/6 net. 


NEW POEMS BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


It is now TEN YEARS ago since I published MR. STEPHEN PHILLIP’S “‘ Poems,"’ in which was included 

‘*Marpessa’’ and ‘‘ Christ in Hades,’’ yet it will be well remembered how he was heralded as A NEW 
POET OF DISTINCTION. Iam now able to announce NEW POEMS. The longest poem in the volume, 
entitled ‘‘IOLE,’’ will, it is claimed, be hailed by all literary critics and lovers of poetry as equal to 
‘* MARPESSA ” in charm and beauty. The present volume will be in every way uniform with its predecessor, 
and the price is the same—viz., 4s. 6d. net. 


THE BopLEy HEAD, ViGo StT., Lonpon, W, JOHN LANE. 


OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS: 


NAPOLEON AND THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. The TWO DIANAS IN SOMALILAND. The Record ofa 
Story of the Great Terror, 1797-1805. By H. F. B. Shooting Trip. By AGNES HERBERT. With numerous 
WHEELER and A. M. BROADLEY, with upwards of 120 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


full-page Illustrations, including 8 in Colour, reproduced BIG GAME SHOOTING ON THE EQUATOR. By 
from a unique collection of contemporary Caricatures, Captain F. A. DickINSON, F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 





Broadsides, Songs, etc. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. (9 by duction by Sir CHARLES NORTON ELIOT, K.C.M.G., 
5Zinches). 32s. net. late Commissioner for British East Africa. 77 Illus- 

. trati ‘ 

CHAMPIONS OF THE FLEET: Captains and Men-of- © by 38 xs ine et) ee 


War in the Days that Helped to Make the Empire. By vie 
EDWARD FRASER. With 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. LEGEND IN JAPANESE ART. A Description of 
Historical Episodes, Legendary Characters, Folk-Lore, 


IN AND AROUND THE ISLE OF PURBECK. By Ina | Oii'Japans "By Hawn L: JOLY, With upwaeds of 700 
Le er ; With 36 Illustrations in Colour by J. W. Illustrations, including sixteen full-page prints in Colour. 
. BOND. Crown 4to. 21s. net. Ready November 6. Quarto. (8} by 11} inches). 84s. net. Rea dy October 30 











JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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BLAGKWOODS' BOOKS 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
MARCO POLO. 


By Major CLARENCE DALRYMPLE BRUCE. 
21s. net. 
In this account of his journey from Simla to Pekin Major Bruce, a great 


traveller, relates a delightful narrative of his interesting and valuable 
experiences. The volume is full of illustrations reproduced from the author's 


photographs, and has a specially prepared map. 








PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LATER NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Completing THE PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


5s. net each. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, M.A. (Lond.), D-Sc. (Bdin.) 
Author of ‘‘ An Introductory Text-Book of Logic.”” 5s. 





Mr, Heinemann’s New Books 











FICTION 














IMMEDIATELY. 


A SUBALTERN OF HORSE 


By the Author of “ On the Heels of De Wet.” 
6s. 


THE POWER OF THE KEYS 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
Illustrated, 6s. 

‘' Politicians and soldiers, nurses and the-general reader, should make a 
point of reading this delightful story.’"—DAILy TELEGRAPH. 

‘* A finestirring romance, and much above the ordinary level.’'"—GLasGcow 
EVENING NEWS. 

‘* In these stirring descriptions we trace the work of a really great novelist.’’ 
—TRIBUNE, 

‘‘An excellent story, such as the author’s name makes us expect.’’— 


THE MOON OF BATH. 


By BETH BELLIS. 6s. 
Author of ‘‘ Madame, Will You Walk?’’ &c. 








Thousands have been charmed by this author’s previous work. This 
book will take its place as one of the most charming books of the year. 








[Just published. 

3 OTHER GOOD NOVELS. 6s. 
‘ PIP.” By IAN HAY. 
THE EDDY. By RICARDO STEPHENS. 


THE SCARLET CLOAK. 
By AUDREY DE HAVEN. 





W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


COMPLETION OF A GREAT WORK. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has much pleasure in announcing the completion, by 
the publication of the 6th & 8th Volumes, 15s. net each of 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay by the 
Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Eight royal 8vo volumes, with many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black- 
and-White Illustrations, cloth, £6 net ; half-morocco, £8 8s. net,* 


MY DOUBLE LIFE: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH BERNHARDT 


With many Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net.* 


A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 
By ERNEST H. SHORT. 
With 112 Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE 
By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., and HESTER MARSHALL 


With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings by HERBERT 
MARSHALL, R.W.S. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 copies, 42s. net.* 














VOL. Il. (1815-1819) of 
THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 


With Portrait, 1 vol., 10s. net.* 
Uniform with the above, 10s. net. 
Vol. I. (1781-1814) is already published, and Vol. III. is in the press. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 


By G. LENOTRE, Author of “ The Flight of Marie Antoinette.” 
Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 








THE BEST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES 
By LADY TENNANT. 
Illustrated from Pictures by the Great Masters, 6/- 


THE PLAYS OF W. E. HENLEY AND 
R. L. STEVENSON 


New and Cheaper Edition, buckram, uniform with R. L. Stevenson's 
Novels, 1 vol., 6s. 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE SHUTTLE 
By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT, Author of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ 


THE WEAVERS 
By SIR GILBERT PARKER, 


THE ORCHARD THIEF 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEBEY, Author of ‘‘ Folly Corner.’’ 


THE PROGRESS OF HUGH RENDAL 
By LIONEL PORTMAN. 


EVE NORRIS. By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 
THE TYRANNY _ sy JAMES BLYTH. 


* Prospectus of these Works on application. 


Mr. Heinemann’s lluetrated Autumn A f List 
post free. 











London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons’ Publications, 1907 





Sir IsAAc PITMAN & SONs, LTD., 


On October 29th. 


The following Important Books are 


ve pleasure in announcing the earl now ready :— 
peiaton, amongst others, of the A Great ? Punch” Editor. a a STRAY PAPERS. By 


lowing books :— 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. B 
James BOSWELL. Newly Edited wit 


Being the Life, Letters, and Diaries of 
SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


“‘A.K.H.B."’ With Biographical In- 
troduction by Dr. W. W. TuLLocn. 
In crown 8vo, with Photogravure Por- 
trait, 3s.6d. net. 





Notes, &c., by ROGER INGPEN. With 
over 560 Illustrations and 12 Photo- 


George III. and his Time. 


TRAVEL. 





vure Plates. In 2 vols. crown 4to, 


cloth* richly gilt, gilt top, 18s. net; M E 
half morocc», 21s. net. 
THEOLOGY. 


THE FUTURE LIFE AND MODERN DIFFI- 
CULTIES. By the Rev. F. CLAUDE 
KEempPsoN, M.B. In crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s.6d. net. A new work on escha- | “ Mr. Lewis Melville's two portly volumes, 


tology lucidly treated from the dual | abundantly illustrated, are so agreeably 
* . tten that they can be cordially recom- 
points of science and theology. mended.....Of its kind nothing could be 


THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF THE | >**e* done than his "Farmer George.’ "| 

—Dairy Matt. 
SYNAGOGUE. An Introduction to the “In his Life of George III. Mr. Lewis 
Study of Judaism from the New Testa- | Melville has given us something more 
ment Period. By the Rev. W. O. E. | than an entertaining account of the 


domestic life of that King.’ 
OESTERLEY, B.D., and the Rev. G. H. eee oe yt 4 GazeEtre. 


Box, M.A. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, | «14, y4eiville has treated his difficult 
10s.6d. net. The first exhaustive and subject—difficult because of the varied 
authoritative work on this subject in | facets of King George’s.......character— 


. with skill. It is in effect not merely a 
the English language. study of the ‘Farmer King,’ but also a 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 


With 53 Illustrations, including 2 Coloured Plates. 
In 2 vols., 24s. net. 





CASTLES AND CHATEAUX OF OLD 
TOURAINE AND THE LOIRE COUNTRY. 
G E O R G E. By FRaNcISs MILTOUN. With many 
Illustrations Reproduced from Paint- 
ings made on the spot, by Blanche 


McManus. In large crown 8vo, cloth 
richly gilt, gilt top, 7s.6d. net. 


cutee af pique of Comm, ep and PSYCHOLOGY. 

social life and manners stretching over a | THE BOOK OF THE CHILD. An Attempt 
long and interesting period, and, without “tage ay - Pp 
attaining “the questionable status of a | to Set Down What is in the Mind of 


chronique scandaleuse, the book has a | Children. By FREDERICK DOUGLAS 
good deal to tell us of inirigues, més- . - 
alliance rumours, and follies, so that the | /10W. In fcap. 8vo, limp leather, gilt 
pages are never dull from the point of | Corners, 3s.6d. net. 


view of the gossip lover."’ 

‘ —Lapy's Pictoriat. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

tho remnnble Florehouse of information on | 4 COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST of 
—Mancuester Courizr. | Pitman’s Autumn Publications can be 

“As near to the domain of light read- | had on application to the Publishers at 


i hist be ht.’ 
ing as history can be broug Scorsman. | NO: 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 





1/- net. 


Something New. 


A Really 
Indispensable Vade - Mecum. 





ree ees Speci: f this book 
WHERE TO LOOK. |2c tr scram sppteaioe t 


An Easy Guide to Books of Reference. | ‘4° Publishers, or the book 


If you want to find where to look for information on subjects varying 
from AAA Champions to Zululand statistics, consult the above book. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


itself may be seen at any 
Bookseller’s. 








THE PITMAN BOOKS. 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ADVER- 
TISING. A Simple Exposition of the Principles of Psychology in 
their Relation to Successful Advertising. By WALTER DILL Scott. 
In large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MONEY, EXCHANGE AND BANKING. In their 
Practical, Theoretical and Legal Aspects. A Complete Manual for 
Bank Officials, Business Men and Commercial Students. By H. T. 
Easton. Second Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


PITMAN’S BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE. Edited 
by J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. (Lond) Fourth Edition, Revised. In 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


PITMAN’S BILLS, CHEQUES AND NOTES. 
A Handbook for Business Men and Commercial Students. Together 
with the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, and the Bills of Exchange (Crossed 
Cheques) Act, 1906. In demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPON. 
DENCE IN SPANISH. By R. D. Monreverpe, B.A. In 


crown 8vo, 3s. 


NOTES OF LESSONS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Book II. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Book I. covered the whole of the period from B.C. 55 to Tudor times. 
This volume brings the reader down to the present day. 


THE MODEL CITIZEN. By H. OsmMAN NEWLAND. 
A valuable and interesting reading-book for use in the upper classes of 
Day Schools and in Evening and Secondary Schools. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


PITMAN’S METHOD ARITHMETIG. Containing 
Interesting and Accumulative Examples in Arithmetic for Junior Classes 
and illustrating the Principles explained in the Handbook for Teachers, 
‘Method in Arithmetic.’”’ In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Answers, cloth, 
as. 6d. 





On October 3ist. No. 4. 


NEVER |, 


BY 
WALTER EMANUEL, | cotlecting, 
Author of ‘‘ A Dog Day.”’ buy a copy. 


The 





NOW READY. 


1d. Post-Free. 
THE 


The Pall 
interested POStage Stamp «62. | BOOKSHELF 
An Illustrated Weekly Journal for 
all Classes of Stamp Collectors. 
Edited by 
1s. net. EDWARD 8. HANKIVELL, 'F.R.P.S. 


says: ‘‘It is , o— 

well and | A 28pp. periodical containing interest- 

interestingly | ing information on New Books and 

written."’ their Authors. In writimg for a copy, 
please mention this journal. 








A Complete Illustrated List of this Autumn’s Publications can be had on application to 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., No. 1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 
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| MACMILLAN & Co’s New Books 





READY THIS DAY. : 
LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 


15s. net. 





WILLIAM ALLINGHAM : A Diary. 


Bdited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. With Por- 


traits in Photogravure. 8vo. 12s. net. 
*,* With intimate Personal Recollections of Tennyson, Carlyle, and other famous men. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON 
SENSE. [ Wednesday 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Philosophical Essays and Discussions—Natural Theology—Psychology 
— Agnosticism — Controversies with Herbert Spencer, Huxley, 
Matthew Arnold, Fitzjames and Leslie Stephen, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, etc. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 
And Other East African Adventures. 
By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. With numerous 


Illustrations, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Gazsette.—'‘ We have not read for a long time a more thrilling 
narrative than that set forth in The Man Eaters of Tsavo. . . . Colonel Patterson 
writes im a quiet, easy style, and his book, we should say, is one of the most fascinating 
of travel-books of the year." 








OLD SPANISH MASTERS. 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. With Historical Notes by 
CHARLES H. CAFFIN, and Comments by the Engraver. 
Imperial 8vo# 31s. 6d. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, with the Text printed on Hand-made Paper, 
and the Plates printed on Japanese Paper at Hand Press. Ten 
Guineas net. 


THE SANTUARIO OF THE 
MADONNA DI VICO, 


Pantheon of Charies Emanuel I. of Savoy. 
By L. MELANO ROSSI. With Frontispiece in Colour, numerous 
Photogravure Plates, and other Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. 
21s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—" Full of interest, and is enriched with a fine series of photo- 
gravures and architectural illustrations." 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 


Fcap. 8vo. Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 
Vol. IV. THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 











THE LITTLE GUEST. 
A Story for Children. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated 
by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





Illustrated Pocket Classics for the Young. 


A Nursery Rhyme Book. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
With one hundred and twenty Illustrations by ARTHUR 
HUGHES. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. Limp Leather, 
3s. net. 


The Author of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’’ 


CHRISTUS FUTURUS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’’ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE EMPIRE OF CHRIST. 


Being a Study of the Missionary Enterprise in the Light of 
Modern Religious Thought. By BERNARD LUCAS, Author of 
“The Faith of a Christian,’’ ‘‘ The Fifth Gospel,’ &. Crown 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE. 
By THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR. Hillhouse Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in Yale University. Illustrated. 
8vo. 17s. net. 


The TFribune.—" Professor Seymour's most attractively written book is a brilliant 
attempt to pieture in exhaustive detail the world that Homer incidentally reveals.” 














CONCLUDING VOL. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION 
OF SPAIN. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. In 4 vols. Vol. IV. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously published Vols. I., II., and III., 10s. 6d. net each. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


Republished from The Observer. By AUSTIN HARRISON. 
Crowaj 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Next week. 


— COLONIAL POLICY, 1754- 


By GEORGE LOUIS BEER. §8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 











THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. With Illustrations in Colour by 
F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo. 6s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
ARETHUSA. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A Story of Constantinople, with Carlo Zeno as the chief character. 


THE STOOPING LADY. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
A novel of English life in the days of George IV. 


THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 

















wae Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


NEW VOL. COMMENCES WITH THE NOVEMBER NuMBER 


The Century Magazine. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The NOVEMBER Number contains 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. I.—Early Recolfections—Paris in 1869. 
By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 


THE QUEST OF EDITH. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
MARS AS THE ABODE OF LIFE. 
First Paper : The Genesis of a World. 
By PERCIVAL LOWELL. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE TEN 


COMMANDMENTS. 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 


AND NUMEROUS OTHER STORIES AND ARTICLES OF GENERAL 
INTEREST. Vor. LXXIV. May-OcToBER, 1907, PRICE 10s. 6d. 





= 


«"» Messrs. Macmillan will be glad to receive applications for their Illustrated List of Recent and Forthcoming Publications, 
which will be sent regularly to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 





Ocrosgr 26, 1907 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Wirt the objects of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and 
Provident Association we have every sympathy, but we 
cannot help thinking that the association would do 
well to confine itself to its own sphere and not 
attempt to intrude into international politics and 
literature. For sheer, downright fatuity it would be 
very difficult to match some of the speeches which were 
made at the dinner of the association last night, with 
the Lord Mayor in the chair and Miss Marie Corelli‘ “‘ in 
the place of honour at his right hand.’’ Sir Charles 
Dilke remarked that ‘‘ the only power in the world of 
which we had-any reason to stand in fear was the United 
States, but a deep and increasing friendship with that 
country made it almost impossible that we should ever 
be found on opposite sides.’”” This sort of after-dinner 
drivelling is very mischievous. In England we know 
the real value of it, but the American public swallows 
greedily any fulsome compliment it can get, and the 
prestige of this country suffers accordingly. 


Mr. J. C. Lewis Coward, in proposing ‘‘ Literature 
and the Press,’’ remarked ‘‘ that it had been said that, 
since the days of Scott, literature combined with 
journalism had ever been ascending.’’ No doubt this 
and equally idiotic things have been said at various 
times by people who were in deep ignorance as to the 
subject on which they were talking. But Mr. 
Coward went on to say that he “‘ believed it to be true.”’ 
We can assure him that it is not true, and we can assure 
him that he was equally mistaken when he said that 
“as long as the power of literature and the Press was 
maintained, England would have nothing to fear.’’ 
When Germany finally decides to invade this country, 
let us hope that we shall have something more sub- 
stantial to fall back upon than the ‘‘power of the Press”’ 
and ‘‘the deep and increasing affection of the United 
States.’’ If we have not, then heaven help us! Finally, 
Mr. William Wallace, who, as editor of the Glasgow 
Herald, a paper which has always professed and prac- 
tised a fine discriminating taste in contemporary 
literature, might claim to be less remotely connected 
with literature than the other speakers, “‘ trusted that 
literature would become more vivid and amusing, and 
that journalism would become more distinctly liter- 
ary’’; which is pretty, but we don’t know what it 
means. 





The Censor of Plays has lost no time in asserting his 
right, in the time-honoured phrase, to ‘‘ wallop his own 
nigger.”’ With a courage which extorts a certain 
admiration from us he has selected Mr. Granville 
Barker’s new play, Waste, for his censure. He could 
scarcely have selected a doughtier opponent, and the 
issue of the fight for a free theatre has certainly gained 
in interest and importance with the introduction of one 
of the most capable dramatists now alive as the victim 
of Mr. Redford’s ukase. Meantime it is announced 
that Manchester, unwilling to be outdone by London in 
its sombre Philistinism, has just declined permission for 
some performances of Ibsen’s Ghosts. Can human 
folly go further? The intervention of the Lonadon 
theatre managers in the dispute has, of course, taken 
the form to be expected of those gentlemen. In other 
words, they have almost unanimously put their tails 
between their legs and announced their complete con- 
tentment with the present state of things—Mr. Sey- 
mour Hicks, on the ground that he would rather the 
virtuous pit broke Mr. Redford’s windows than his 
chandeliers, the others for equally relevant and dignified 
reasons. Their contention, as far as one can make it 
out, seems to be that the Censor is a useful functionary, 
who lets managers know how far they can go in the 
direction of lubricity without contravening the law, and 
so saves them from embarking on the expense of a 
scabrous production which the police might subse- 
ren feel compelled to prohibit! But does the 

ensorship exist in order to help managers to steer near 
the line in this way? And if that, as a matter of fact, 
is now its principal use, is that an argument for its 
retention? Let the Puritans reply. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Barker announces his 
intention of publishing Waste together with his other 
two plays (The Voysey Inheritance and The Marrying 
of Ann Leete), in order that the public and the critics 
may judge between him andthe Censor. Thisisa wise 
decision. The more English playwrights publish their 
plays, the more chance there is for the escape of our 
drama from the sink of illiteracy into which it was till 
recently sunk. It is not the least of the debts which 
our theatre owes to Mr. Shaw that he showed the way 
in this direction, and by boldly publishing his plays 
before they were performed, broke through the silly 
superstition (to which more than one of our dramatists 
even now subscribes) that a play once published has no 
longer a chance of being performed. 


The Paris correspondent of our contemporary the 
Morning Post gives us what he naively calls an in- 
stance of ‘‘ parochial near-sightedness.’’ It is rather 
an instance of Governmental foresight. The munici- 
pality of Saint-Léger-prés-Troyes have recently sold a 
sixteenth-century stone cross from the parochial 
churchyard for 375 francs to a dealer, who has since 
resold it for 12,000 francs. Apparently our contem- 
porary’s correspondent regards this as “‘good business”’ 
for the dealer. We wonder how much he was charged 
for the privilege of purchasing at 375 francs. The Law 
of Separation seems to be working well as an encour- 
agement to the supporters of the Government which 
passed it. All is well, the Government has greased the 
palms of its supporters, the inhabitants have the petty 
rulers of their choice and 375 francs to go towards 
paying their ostensible salaries, the cross is in the pos- 
session of an owner who values it at 12,000 francs, and 
visitors will not now have to go to Saint-Léges-prés 
Troyes to search for it. We remind the majority of 
our contemporaries that they indignantly denied that 
the French Government in its dealings with the Church 
had any designs of confiscation. Evidently not, it 


merely placed such property as the Saint-Léger cross in ° 
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the hands of officers able to deal with it for their per- 
sonal support. It is a pity there are no works of art in 
West Ham. 


It is surprising that our political contemporaries have 
not commented more plainly on the intervention of Mr. 
Lloyd-George in the present railway crisis. We are not 
here concerned with the merits of the dispute. In spite 
of Mr. Lloyd-George’s protestations, it is impossible 
to believe that he acts in any other capacity than as 
the substantial ghost of the Cabinet. It would not »e 
unnatural if during a recess the President of the Board 
of Trade intervened in a semi-official capacity, pro- 
vided that he were not a man marked as a violent par- 
tisan of one of the parties to the dispute. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Lloyd-George is such a partisan. There is no 
member of the Government, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mr. McKenna, so representative in politics of 
violent religious sectarianism. Religious sectarianism 
has identified itself with the more tyrannical forms of 
political Socialism. It uses its conventicles, exempted 
from payment of rates on the plea of religion, almost 
entirely for political purposes; members of those reli- 
gious denominations of which it is composed are con- 
stantly complaining that it turns their pulpits into 
political platforms, where such orators as Mr. Richard 
Bell cam organise their campaigns under the pretence 
that they are preaching. If Mr. Asquith, who has 
recently been essaying to discriminate between forms of 
Socialism approved and disapproved by the present 
Government, approves of the Socialism advocated by 
the co-sectaries of Mr. Lloyd-George, it would be in- 
teresting fo learn of which forms of Socialism it dis- 
approves. If Mr. Lloyd-George disapproves of 
rate-aided politics, under the guise of religion, it would 
be interesting if he expressed his disapproval of his 
associates’ action. There are many Radical members 
of the present Government whose intervention would 
not have created such a gross scandal: such are Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Asquith the 
opportunist, even Mr. Birrell the non-conformist. Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s intervention is merely another instance 
of the squeezing of the mollusc who palpitates on a 
larger stage than that of the Criterion Theatre. 


A dexterous bank clerk, living in one of the loath- 
some suburbs of a northern city, sets up a little green- 
house in his back garden. He is summoned by the 
manager of his bank and told with much regret that 
he must be dismissed from his post if he ever commits 
such an act again, because the local trades unions 
have threatened to withdraw their account from the 
bank as a harbour for blacklegs. We wonder whether 
such conduct would have been permitted by the unions 
had it occurred in the case of a member of the Miners’ 
Union? A handy curate spends his spare time in paint- 
ing and papering his sitting-room; he is warned by a 
friendly workman that, if he does not take care, gross 
scandals will be invented and circulated in his parish 
concerning his moral character. Would the exercise 
of such activity be permitted to the Baptist or Free- 
Church minister? Our readers must judge from their 
experience whether these stories are typical; we tell 
them as such, and we have reason to think they repre- 
sent more than types. It would be interesting to learn 
whether Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George have yet 
made up Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s mind whether 
he approves of that sort of Socialism, of which such 
incidents are the fruit. 


The latter of these stories reminds us of further inci- 
dents, for which we lay no responsibility on Mr. 
Asquith or Mr. Lloyd-George. We allude to the cases 


of wholesale lying and perjury which occur in districts 





dominated by political sectarianism. Firstly, there is 
the notorious case of the Peasenhall murder, which, 
owing to the appalling lying of a whole village, was 
never discovered. e all remember what a valuable 
piece of property the local chapel proved to the mise en 
scene of that disgusting drama. Later the following 
stories reach us from (0 ay, "peo = or Wales: An 
incumbent is accused by the Nonconformists of his 
parish, of incest. That he is a man of spirit is of no use 
to him; fortunately for him and the public he is also a 
man of means. He sues the bolder liars for slander. Their 
richer accomplices guarantee their defence, and with 
incredible, blind folly a considerable sum is guaranteed 
by the Archdeacon, anxious, it can only be supposed, to 
conciliate the enemies of his Church and profession. 
The result is a verdict for the incumbent for some £3,000. 
Encouraged by this example that the law protecting 
the individual can still be made to run even in Wales 
and Cornwall, another incumbent, aware that charges 
of gross immorality are being made against him in his 
parish, goes to the postmaster and announces that he 
will bring a charge of slander against the first person 
whom he catches repeating the charges, after that date. 
The reports immediately cease; the Nonconformist con- 
science has been laid in the way that never fails. 


We name the postmaster intentionally, because know- 
ing the habit of postmasters—not uncommon in rural 
districts—of reading and retailing postcards, the incum- 
bent was aware that what is told to the postmaster is 
told to the district. We should like to know whether Mr. 
Sydney Buxton is disposed to protect the individual 
against postmasters who habitually hold readings of the 
postcards in their offices for the amusement of their 
acquaintances, and repeat the contents of telegrams. 
From the reports which reach us we are inclined to 
think that he is not. In the districts which we allude to, 
the postmaster is frequently also the schoglmaster, and 
the letters lie in his school post-office for many hours. He 
has ample opportunity of instructing his scholars and 
their parents in postcard literature. Since the districts 
lie mainly in Wales or Cornwall, the schoolmaster is 
as frequently a militant Nonconformist. We have con- 
sequently every reason to expect that the head of the 
Education Department, as long as he is Mr. McKenna, 
will on the other hand protect the individual school- 
master from the loud and frequent complaints of 
members of the general public. We trust that the 
British Constitution Association will inquire into the 
existence of facts such as those on which these narra- 
tives are founded. On the question of buildings ex- 
empted from rates on the ground that they are intended 
for religious purposes, we shall have more to say. 


Miss Anna Airy, the very clever grand-daughter of 
the late Astronomer Royal, is holding an exhibition of 
pictures and drawings at Messrs. Carfax’s gallery. Our 
attention was first called to her work some three years 
ago, by her drawings in two widely parted directions— 
namely, bold studies in chalk of ballet dancers, and 
delicate, elaborate pencil drawings of foliage, treated 
in a decorative manner. Since that date she has also 
developed in the direction of carefully-studied pencil 
portraits and oil figure pictures, treated very broadly. 
Her work is still excessively clever; perhaps it is even 
too clever. Her ‘‘Study of a Dancer’’ (No. 15), which, 
if we do not mistake, is a later work, is more har- 
monious in tone and better drawn than the otherwise 
more attractive No. 25, which we have seen before. 
Miss Airy is not, of course, Degas, but in these fruits 
of his inspiration she shows herself, perhaps, the most 
virile of our younger women artists. With the excep- 
tion of her pen and colour drawing, No. 11, ‘‘ After 
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Japanese ’’ and “‘ Siesta,’”’ the pen and colour drawing 
of poultry, her study of Japanese drawings has been too 
mechanical. In her anxiety to acquire Japanese 
technique, she has lost its life. Not so in the two 
admirable drawings which we name. In the first her 
own firmness and finesse of line has been improved, and 
the feathers of her poultry show a sureness and delicacy 
of curve and colour which we have not seen before in 
her brush work. Her etchings are to us a new 
departure; they show delicacy of touch, but again a 
lack of life. he very clever study of an old woman, 
which was hung on the line at Burlington House this 
year, is the best of her oil paintings. Her warm colour 
is not her strong point, and she consequently shows to 
most advantage in her present exhibition in such re- 
strained tones as those of No. 19, representing a man 
admiring a collection of old brass. A “‘ one-man” 
exhibition under the full light of Messrs. Carfax’s room 
and reputation is a trying test for a young artist, and 
one which those who have less candour and cleverness 
than Miss Airy would be wise to avoid. 


By a happy accident the appearance of last week’s 
ACADEMY, containing the second instalment of Mr. 
Machen’s ‘“‘ Views and Principles of Dr. Stiggins,”’ 
coincided with the appearance in the daily papers of 
the report of a speech delivered at the City Temple by 
Mr. R. J. Campbell. He is reported in the Daily T ele- 
graph to have stated that St. John the Baptist—we beg 
pardon—John the Baptist 


w s exactly the kind of man who would have led the attack on the 
Bastille or would be addressing a Hyde Park unemployed demon- 
stration at present. 


A little later Mr. Campbell referred to 


‘*the limitations of Jesus—His lack of economic theory, His for- 
bidding care for the morrow—a perfectly impossible maxim in the 
condition under which the working men lived at present. 


If there be any among our readers who have felt that 
Mr. Machen’s irony was too bitter, that his satire was 
too fierce, here is the answer to them. ‘‘ Dr. Stiggins ”’ 
is scarcely an exaggeration; in fact, in the last sentence 
which we have quoted from the speech of this man who 
dares to call himself a Christian minister, there is a 
depth of blasphemous folly which even our friend “‘ Dr. 
Stiggins ”’ has scarcely sounded. 





THE LOST SOUL 


Because I sought the light of the Great Flame, 
Where burns the whole world’s love, and all the choirs 
Of Saints and Angels gather, and desires 


Are changed to smoke from thuribles, vou came: 


And by a little glance and smiling face, 
And afterwards by little words and sighs, 
You filled me full of hopes that were all lies, 
For all the time another held the place 


Which I thought I might win, and then you went 
To him who next your heart had been the while: 


And Heaven is lost to me for your sad smile, 
Which once I thought from Heaven itself was sent. 
T. D. FrrzGeravp. 








LITERATURE 
ENGLAND’S FEUDAL OVERLORD 


Innocent the Great: An Essay on His Life and Times. 
By C. H. C. Prrtz-Gorpon, B.A. (Longmans and 


Co., 1907.) 


Mr. Pirie-Gorpon has chosen a fascinating subject for 
his essay, and has evidently taken great pains to equip 
himself properly for his task. The ‘‘ spacious times -’ 
of Pope Innocent III. are not only most important for 
a right understanding of the Middle Ages, but they 
include several incidents of great dramatic interest in 
the general story of the Western world, whilst for us 
Englishmen, the name of Innocent III. recalls the 
memory of King John’s submission to the pontifical 
authority and his subjection of his country to the Holy 
See. Our author has brought to his work some im- 
portant qualities of a real historian; he endeavours, for 
example, to gauge the spirit of the times about which 
he writes, and to judge the deeds and opinions of the 
chief actors by the standards of the days in which they 
lived, and not too hastily to condemn them by 
measuring their works and sayings by the principles 
or practices of more modern times. He has also 
obviously taken great pains to understand his materials, 
although perhaps in some cases he has given himself 
unnecessary trouble. For example, very little appears 
to result from the collation of the Altemps MS. with 
Migne’s print; the differences he points out in his pages 
of examples do not seem to be of any historical import- 
ance. It is, moreover, hardly just to Migne, to whose 
editions all the world owes so much, to speak of his 
‘* inaccuracies and interpolations,’’ when he was simply’ 
reprinting Baluze’s edition, which was founded on 
MSS. possibly quite as good as the Vatican Codex by 
which it is condemned. 

Mr. Pirie-Gordon wisely and considerately spares 
his readers any profitless discussion on the ancient 
family from which Innocent III. descended. He con- 
tents himself with giving the pedigree of the Pontiff’s 
immediate ancestors, and from this we learn that 
Lothario de Conti di Segni was the youngest son of 
Trasimondo, Count of Segni. His mother had high 
ecclesiastical relations, as her brother was Cardinal 
Paolo, afterwards Pope Clement III., and, in accord- 
ance with the too common custom of the day, the 
youthful Lothario was assisted in regard to his early 
education by the gift of Church benefices in Rome and 
at Anagni He studied mainly in Paris and Bologna, and 
obtained his degree of doctor in theology in the former 
university, then the centre of the intellectual world. 
Shortly after the accession of his maternal uncle as 
Pope, in 1187, Lothario was created a cardinal-deacon ; 
but during the pontificate of Celestine III., who 
succeeded his uncle, the youthful cardinal-deacon was 
relegated to obscurity in the district of his family at 
Anagni and Segni. This period, however, he usefully 
employed in composing his tract, ‘‘ De Contemptu 
Mundi,” and we are told that ‘‘ as he grew in age, so 
also did he in probity hefore God and all the people, 
and all expected and hoped for his elevation.’”’ Nor 
were their anticipations disappointed, for in the con- 
clave which met after the death of Celestine, on 
January 8, 1198, the choice of the twenty-eight cardinals 
fell upon the last but two of their number, the Cardinal- 
deacon, Lothario de Conti, who, being ordained priest 
and consecrated bishop, took the title of Innocent III. 

Our author urges that the history of this pontificate 
of eighteen years justly demands for the Pope the title 
of Innocent the Great, and this may well be conceded 
by any dispassionate enquirer. he morals of the 
Pontiff are beyond suspicion, and his ideals for the most 
part lofty and spiritual; although in character he dis- 
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played a strange mixture of severity and sweetness, 
which has been remarked in the case of a predecessor 
on the pontifical throne—Gregory VII. His compara- 
tively short reign filled Europe with the fame of his 
deeds, and at its close the rulers of every country in the 
Western world, with the exception of France, acknow- 
ledged themselves as his vassals. His sway as Pontiff 
has been called an autocracy. ‘“‘ It was,’ as one writer 
says, ‘‘ the rule of a strong man, not without blemishes 
in word and conduct, on which partisans or enemies will 
pronounce more decidedly than those who look from 
an historical perspective over the time.’”’ It is this 
standpoint which Mr. Pirie-Gordon has endeavoured to 
take up, with what success his readers must judge for 
themselves. ' 

The essay is divided into ten chapters, which deal 
with the period of Pope Innocent’s pontificate, the 
person and family of the Pontiff, his dealings with the 
empire, the Fourth Crusade, the Pope and Sicily, his 
dealings with the Albigensians, Innocent III. and Eng- 
land, difficulties with the city of Rome, etc., and the 
character of the Pope. Besides these chapters, the 
book contains six appendices, four maps, and eight 
genealogical tables. 

Of these subjects, perhaps the two chapters which 
deal with the Fourth Crusade and with England will 
be of most interest to the general English reader. The 
first of these two tells in five-and-twenty pages, not 
only of a failure in the world’s history, but of a veritable 
eatastrophe. The best desire of Pope Innocent’s heart 
was the recovery of the Holy Land from the infidel. 
He was always urging the militant princes of Europe 
to make peace in order that they might unite to free 
Christendom from the insult, which the presence of the 
Moslem in the Holy City seemed to flaunt before the 
peoples of Western Europe. His first efforts were un- 
successful, but this in no wise disheartened him, and his 
perseverance was crowned at last by a partial success— 
at least, so far as numbers were concerned. From the 
outset money difficulties beset the expedition; although 
every known means was adopted to raise the sums re- 
quired, enthusiasm was wanting, and nothing like suffi- 
cient was forthcoming. Nevertheless, a contract was 
entered into with the Venetian Republic to convey the 
Crusaders to the Holy Land, and to feed them for nine 
months, for a sum which has been calculated as some 
£750,000 of our money. On the arrival of the expedi- 
tion at Venice the agreed amount was not forthcoming, 
and this gave the Venetians the idea of utilising this 
expedition of some 30,000 men to attack on their behalf 
the Christian town of Zara, in Dalmatia, against which 
the republic had a long-standing feud. In vain, on 
hearing of this intention, the Pope protested, and finally 
excommunicated the leaders. The Crusaders, desperate 
for want of money, and driven to extremities almost by 
starvation, sailed from Venice on October 8, 1202, and 
subdued Zara for their employers about a month later. 
The Venetians then led the soldiers of the Cross against 
Constantinople, which they quickly took, deposing the 
reigning Emperor, who was an incapable usurper, and 
restoring his brother, whom he had deposed and 
blinded. This restoration of the rightful ruler was 
conditional, however, upon great and important trade 
privileges being secured to the Venetian Republic. 

As anyone might have predicted, Greeks and Latins 
did not long live together in peace. An insult led to 
a riot; this developed into a massacre of resident 
Latins, followed by a conflagration, which lasted nine 
days and consumed a considerable portion of the city. 
Matters went from bad to worse, and finally the entire 
place was given over to the mercy of the Crusading 
expedition. It was sacked with every form of horror 
and atrocity, and the rule of the Greeks over Con- 
stantinople was terminated in torrents of blood. Inthe 


end the only result of the Fourth Crusade, upon which 
Innocent III. had set his heart, was the precarious esta- 





blishment of a feeble and unworthy Latin empire in the 
East, which was exploited by the astute Venetians for 
trade purposes. All this story is told at length by Mr. 
Pirie-Gordon, in what in some ways seems to be one of 
the best chapters of his book. 

In conclusion, it must be said that Mr. Pirie-Gordon’s 
style is not always easy. He introduces words which 
to most of his readers will hardly convey much mean- 
ing. For example: ‘‘ tolutiloquent fugleman ”’ (p. 61), 
** the banansically-minded Republic ”’ (p. 64), ‘‘ the dual 
sebastocracy ”’ (p. 68), would have been better trans- 
lated into modern forms of speech. Then the author’s 
employment of capital letters is, to say the least, un- 
usual and often exasperating, and suggests the need 
of some commission of experts to draw up plain rules 
for the use and abuse of poor capitals. In two places 
Mr. Pirie-Gordon has fallen into a mistake of some 
importance. At p. 187, and again at p. 198, he says 
that Pope Innocent III. ‘‘ recast the Canon of the 
Mass.’” What exactly he means it is not possible to 
determine, but the Canon of the Mass was certainly not 
“‘recast’’ or changed by this Pope. St. Gregory the 
Great, centuries before the time of Innocent, was the 
last Pontiff to add anything to this sacred prayer, which 
had come down to his age practically dithenesll from 
some period before the dawn of written history. 


RACING DEATH 


The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. By Henry FIELp- 
ING. Edited by Austin Dosson. ~—€"s through 
France and Italy. By Tostas SMoOLLETT. With 
an introduction by THomas SeccomBe. (Frowde: 
The World’s Classics, each Is. net.) 


To read these two books is to wish either that Fielding 
had had Smollett’s opportunities or that Smollett had 
had Fielding’s spirit. Both these great eighteenth- 
century men of letters were driven abroad towards the 
close of their all too short careers in search of health. 
In 1763, years of overwork, political trouble, imprison- 
ment, the affair of Wilkes, and so forth, had made it 
necessary for Smollett, in his forty-second year, to find 
a warmer climate where the threatenings of the con- 
sumption which finally killed him, at Leghorn, eight 
years later, might perhaps be staved off. By 1754, 
Fielding, then a man of only 47, was reduced by gout, 
dropsy, and asthma to the condition of a mountain of 
flesh, with scarcely more power of moving himself than 
a mountain. He could not walk; he must be carried to 
the boat, lifted up the ship’s side, and dropped into his 
cabin, whence he could only emerge to be carried again 
in a chair across the mud-flats at Ryde or carted into 
Lisbon. And there he died within two months of his 
arrival, little more than a month before the great earth- 
quake. Smollett wintered at Nice, and took a tour in 
Italy; Fielding saw nothing after leaving his “little 
house ”’ in Ealing beyond Ryde and Lisbon, and on the 
threshold of the latter he takes leave of his readers for 
ever. And yet his account of this wretched little 
voyage, full of delays, bad weather, disagreements with 
the ex-privateer captain of his ship, The Queen of Lis- 
bon, tappings for the dropsy, discomfort and annoyance 
of all kinds, written, as it is, by a man who knew that he 
was dying, gives one a far keener impression of a brave 
soul, that found travelling well worth while under any 
conditions, than the long letters which, with all his 
advantages, Dr. Toby wrote home to his friends for 
publication. To see what Fielding makes of the most 
trivial incident, to read the inimitable character-sketches 
of his captairi and his captain’s nephew, his landlady at 
Ryde and her husband, and to realise that, great as was 
the provocation, these sketches are made without ran- 
cour and with every emphasis on the few good points of 
his sitters; to share in Fielding’s delight at the dinner 
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in the barn, or in the rare conjunction of a fine day, a 
brisk wind, and a cloudless sky, and to remember that 
he was and knew himself a dying man, is to wish that 
Dr. Toby, who saw so much more that was interesting 
and beautiful, had enjoyed a little of that “‘ gusto”’ 
which rouses our admiration for the indomitable spirit 
and ready sympathy of Fielding. Both men took with 
them a mind well stored; but they were minds of very 
different orders. Fielding’s went out to meet any little 
event that Denpaned. and any odd or even ordinary 
character that he met. His ironic philosophy absorbs 
any trivial occasion, and pours itself out in streams of 
that wisdom which makes ‘“‘Tom Jones”’ one of the 
wise books of the world. The visit of the ‘‘ riding- 
master ’’ from the Customs starts a little essay on 
power, which goes to the root of things; the food pro- 
vided—or refused—by the detestable Mrs. Humphrys, 
at Ryde, starts him on a brilliant ironic exposition of 
the Heautofagi (as he spells the word); and the cap- 
tain’s tender care of his dinghy brings us, somehow, 
to a discussion of the mental and physical pleasures 
@ propos of Circe, crimps, and ship's papers. _ What 
would he not have had to tell us, we sigh, if only he had 
seen what Smollett saw! He would have rivalled, 
have outdone Hazlitt himself, in the brave joy of seeing, 
describing, and commenting on men and manners, in 
the vividness of his pictures and the universality of his 
interests. Our novelists fly abroad to-day in the best 
of health and strength, and bring back shoddy little 
backgrounds for the puppets they have set dancing a 
hundred times already in other scenes. Fielding finds 
more in his ship and his cabin than they in the whole 
world. 

Smollett, however, is not without his praise. His 
well-filled mind did not, like Fielding’s, fly out in enthu- 
siasm to all things; it sat firmly entrenched behind a 
barrier of good, solid, reapestntiy prejudices, whence 
it glanced round with a cold eye, shrewdly weighing 
and judging. A grumpy old gentleman, indeed, this 
doctor; hard and dry to a fault, but caustic and critical; 
full of ‘‘ sound sense ”’ and a truly British suspicion of 
all foreigners, especially Papists. He, too, was ill, and 
sore as well; but it was not all illness that made him 
growl so at the diligences and the postillions and the 
inn-keepers; nor certainly all soreness with his own 
country that forbade him to take pleasure in other 
countries. He is constantly praising, directly and by 
implication, the wealth and virtue and comfort of Great 
Britain; and it was almost entirely British prejudice— 
which would have been intolerable in anyone less well 
informed and shrewd than he—which led to his incessant 
grumblings and growls. But his book is entertaining, 
and for two good reasons. His power of vivid presenta- 
tion of detail is perhaps nowhere better employed than 
in describing the things and people he did not like; and 
what his cold eye fell upon he judged by the light of his 
sound sense. One-sided, even stupid as they are (with 
the stupidity of a man who will not see), his descriptions 
of the French character are among the most brilliant 
“characters ’’ of the age. His account of the social 
life of the aristocracy of the Nicois, his stories of inn- 
keepers and postillions, are as characteristic of his 
genius as anything in his novels. And he can be read 
with absolute confidence. This grumpy old gentleman 
is not going to be taken in by the gush of other people 
about pictures and statues. e will say what he thinks. 
He sees the Venus de Medici, and though Sterne (in 
an unquotable passage, which Mr. Seccombe has the 
temerity to quote) grossly exaggerated his comments on 
the statue, his opinion is certainly unaffected by the 
rhapsodies of the rest of the world. He quarrels, not 
only with his stage-drivers, but his doctor, and reveals 
himself absolutely as what he was in the accounts of the 
disagreements. And, finally, he was no dunce sent to 
Rome, but a hard-headed, shrewd old Briton, with 
plenty of curiosity, and a stock of general knowledge, 





which would horrify the modern ‘“ impressionist ”’ 
traveller, as it horrified Sterne. Sterne, the sentimental, 
somehow cuts a poor figure beside the choleric old 
Smelfungus he so impudently derided. But we cannot 
do without Sterne; and if his ‘‘ Sentimental Journey ”’ 
is not already in the World’s Classics, it should be added 
at once, that the world may have the trio complete. We 
suggest Mr. Seccombe as the editor. His introduction 
to Smollett’s book is admirable, full of information, 
spirit and sympathy. Mr. Dobson brings his intimate 
knowledge of eighteenth-century life, literature and 
bibliography into play in his preface and notes. Among 
other interesting things appears the fact that Cowper 
did not invent the phrase about the “ cup that cheers 
but not inebriates.’’ He took it from Bishop Berkeley 
on tar-water. 


SOME RECENT POETRY 


The Stonefolds. By Wiirrip WiLson GrBson. 
Samurai Press.) 


(The 


From Inland, and other Poems. By Forp Mapox 


Huerrer. (Alston Rivers.) 


Poems, Old and New. By Marcaret L. Woops. 
(Macmillan.) 


Poems of Love and Death. By Lapy Linpsay. (Paul, 
Trench.) 


Nineveh, and other Poems. By GEORGE SYLVESTER 
VierREcCK. (Brown, Langham.) 


A critTIc who praises or rebukes any general tendency 
in the poetry of his time places himself in the same posi- 
tion as the foolish potentate who chastised the offending 
sea. The wind of art blows where it lists, and the 
critic is its gauge: he may find fault with its velocity or 
its fragrance, but he will be wise merely to chronicle 
its direction. Not the less he will observe how in all 
ages it has happened that various a ts a poets, 
whilst preserving the sincerity of their individual voices, 
have shown a common tendency in their choice of sub- 
ject, or rather, have been dominated by the poetic ideas 
that a certain type of subject contains, and also have 
made a more or less uniform attempt either to enlarge 
or to contract the bonds of traditional form. At the 
present time there is amongst our younger writers a 
distinct revolt from the subtle and oracular art which 
has its immortal monument in the House of Life, and 
from the more flamboyant aspects of personal passion, 
and a distinct leaning towards more simple things. The 
dumb pathos of obscure lives, the tragic irony of the 
sorrow that invades the shepherd’s cottage and the 
fisherman’s home, the long melancholy of sun-swept 
downs,—these are the subjects to which the wistful 
Arcadians of to-day have turned. Splendour of diction 
and exotic imagery they seem to avoid deliberately, and 
their songs have a simplicity that not infrequently de- 
generates into sheer meagreness of language. Perfect 
freedom, however, is the tribute that we must pay to 
sincerity: we demand from these Millets among poets 
nothing but the virtue that is demanded from every poet 
in the world: that the poem should be a beautiful idea 
with perfectly appropriate and beautiful expression. 

In ‘‘ The Stonefolds”’ Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 
has included three tiny dramas of obscure lives and a 
prefatory lyric. The first of these little scenes—‘‘ The 
Stonefolds ’’—is so good that in comparison with it the 
two others seem mere ov lacking in any deep sig- 
nificance. An old shepherd, too infirm to move, is in 
his cottage with his wife on a stormy night in the lamb- 
ing season; their nephew is away with the sheep, and 
comes in carrying a dying lamb whilst the old man is 
maundering about his own uselessness. When he goes 
out again, the shepherd’s daughter, whom he has loved 
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and who left him for a ne’er-do-well, comes back after 
a year. Her child is born that night, and the young 
shepherd finds its body laid near the fire by the dead 
lamb when he returns, whilst the mother lies dead in 
the inner room. It is not a complicated tragedy, but 
it is written with on tenderness in very simple lan- 
guage that is perfectly appropriate. ‘‘ The Bridal,” 
which is merely a scene in which the mother of a newly- 
married shepherd explains to him and his bride that he 
is the hereditary possessor of a murderous temper, and 
the bride says that she will live with him in spite of it, 
seems to us too weak in idea—what else could she do? 
‘‘ The Scar,’’ a scene between an errant wife and a long- 
suffering husband, labours under the same disadvan- 
tage, though it is well written. But the little book is a 
very interesting example of the kind of modern poetry 
to which we alluded. 

In ‘‘ From Inland, and other Poems,’’ some friends 
of Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer have collected a few of his 
verses, though why a poet should be so rash as to per- 
mit this delicate office to be performed re. anyone but 
himself we are at a loss to imagine. Still, Mr. Hueffer’s 
friends seem to have been fortunate in their selection, 
for the poems are all typical of an interesting, rather 
wistful temperament. They are what people who 
don’t read modern poetry would call ‘‘ original ”’; little 
impressions of a mood caught from a few chords 
on a viol, or the sound of the wind that stirs the reeds 
at dusk, and translated into very simple and musical 
language. We like best ‘‘ A Sequence,’’—it is not an 
obvious sequence, for Mr. Hueffer certainly does not 
‘labour the connection between his thoughts ’’—and 
some of the lines ‘‘ To Christina at Nightfall ’’ refuse 
to remain unquoted: 


Ah, sweet ! ah, little one! so like a carven saint, 
With your unflinching eyes, unflinching face. 
Like a small angel carved in a high place, 
Watching unmoved across a gabled town; 
When I am weak and old, 

And lose my grip, and crave my small reward 
Of tolerance and tenderness and ruth, 

The children of your dawning day shall hold 
‘Lne reins we drop and wield the judge’s sword, 
And I be Ancient Error, you New Truth, 

And I be crushed by your advancing wheels. 


At the risk of appearing captious, we must add that 
‘‘you New Truth” seems to us to flounder near the 
regions of literary crime. 

In ‘‘ Poems, Old and New,’”’ Mrs. Woods once again 
proves to us that she either does not know, or does not 
care to discriminate between, the good and indifferent 
in her verse. We have long had a sincere admiration 
for her art, but we cannot help feeling that she is a 
student of literature as well as a poet, and that when the 
poetic impulse is not present she falls back on the scho- 
larly pastiche. The present volume produces all the 
sensations of a switchback-ride on the reader; from the 
heights, the austere and splendid heights, of ‘‘ The 
Passing Bell’’ and ‘‘ The Builders,’’ we drop to mere 
rhymes such as “ April ’’ and ‘‘ The Child Alone,’”’ the 
latter a recital of what a child might dream, and without 
any hint at a sense of the wonder and pathos of its 
mind; or to the song and dance from ‘‘ The Princess of 
Hanover,’’ which is just as near the divine, exulting 
ritual of a true dance measure as the latest waltz from 
an English musical publisher is near Tschaikowsky’s 
** Valse des Fleurs.’’ Invariably it is in her lyrics—in 
the form which should be most spontaneous—that the 
lack of impulse is most apparent. ‘lhis protest would 
be ungenerous if the book were merely a collection of 
new poems, for no poet ever wrote a book of short 
pieces that were not unequal in beauty; but as it is in 
some degree a selection from her earlier verse, it may 
be permitted, the more since the volume contains such 
work as ‘“‘ May Morning and the Old Man” and 
‘March Thoughts in England.”’ 

In ‘“‘ Poems of Love and Death” Lady Lindsay, as 





in her earlier works, shows us a pleasant gift of medi- 
tative song. There are not any vast and startling ideas 
in her verse, but her thought is expressed clearly and 
without any straining for effect, and if there is nothing 
in the book that will haunt us like a passion, there are 
a great many poems which leave a fragrant memory. 
Her blank verse, in ‘“‘ Enoch”’ especially, seems to us 
remarkably well written. We noticed as a blemish to 
be altered in another edition the line: 


Mine to the utmost of days lengthy and long as my love. 


We must confess to a lack of admiration for the verbose 
ardours of Mr. Viereck. To be brutally frank, his ser- 
pents for paramours, his leprosies and lemans and 
whispering worms, his comparisons of modern cities 
(New York!) with Nineveh, his Antinous and his Kako- 
daim6én and his three Sphinxes, all seem to us the out- 
worn properties of a company that has long ceased 
either to stimulate or to amuse. His book is a riot of 
big words, but so, after all, is a mere dictionary; he 
has all the language of tragedy, but fails to convince 
us that there is a tragic personality behind his poems. 
In a rather portentous preface he explains that he 
has tried 

to extend the borderland of poetry into the domain of music on the 
one side, into that of intellect on the other. 

We own that we are sceptical as to the value of these 
developments. Intellect and music have found scope 
enough in the work of the great poets. Jn der Besch- 
rankung zeigt sich erst der Meister. We have spoken 
unkindly of Mr. Viereck, because we feel that he has 
fine poetic possibilities; and all his self-confidence fails 
to convince us that he is not wrong in adopting the now 
too conventional part of defiant Titan. Some of his 
sonnets and ‘‘ The Haunted House ”’ are far too good 
for their author to be encouraged in his pose of splendid 
naughtiness. 


STREET GHOSTS 


The Ghosts of Piccadilly. By G. S. Srreer. 
stable, Ios. net.) 


(Con- 


THERE are those who hanker after the “‘ shady side of 
Pall Mall,” but for our part we far prefer the sunny 
side of Piccadilly, which in many ways is the most beau- 
tiful and in some ways the most interesting of London 
thoroughfares. M1. Street is a worthy ghost-seer, his 
keen eyes usually discriminating with accuracy between 
the spooks we do and do not desire to meet. He guides 
us skilfully from house to house, introducing us to their 
past inmates, and on the whole is a capital gossip. He 
is one of us who love to people the streets of London 
with the shades of past days and who find not overmuch 
to delight us in the noise and turmoil, the dulness and 
the lack of colour of these present days. It is mere plati- 
tude to say—but we must be platitudinous sometimes if 
we keep to the truth—that human nature has changed 
not a whit for centuries past, but its exhibition has, 
indeed, eg altered. We are just as big babies and 
just as little grown up as our forefathers, but more 
than they we conceal our vagaries under a mask of 
respectability and we let not our reversed right hands 
know what pranks our irreversed lefts may be playing— 
would any duke nowadays set up a monument in church 
to the sweet memory of his mistress or even acknow- 
ledge that such a personage played a part in his life? 
As Mr. Street points out, militant clerics who to-day 
boil over with indignation at the gaudy excesses of a 
small set of over-rich, under-bred folk, would do well 
to consult the social history of the eighteenth century 
if they wish to know how much worse affairs have been 
and might again be. Can an imagination stretch to the 
extent of conceiving Mr. Balfour or Sir Henry Camp- 
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bell-Bannerman indulging in the public performances 
that distinguished Charles Fox? Other time - other 
manners, maybe, but au fond not other morals; the 
young cocks are much like the old cocks, only they do 
not crow so lustily. 

It is a pleasantly varied procession of ghosts that 
walk across Mr. Street’s pages, and he deals with most 
of them gently and genially enough; some comical 
couples, such as Doctor Johnson and the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire, who hung upon the sentences 
that fell from his lips; Beau Brummell, to whom Mr. 
Street does almost justice, for of a truth he was a man 
of genius in more things than the tying of ties, and 
more of a gentleman than most of those with whom 
he mixed; dy Ashburton, Tennyson, and the Car- 
lyles; and old 9. There is a something of dryness in 
Mr. Street’s style that prevents him painting this classic 
reprobate to the life, but he does bring out the worldly 
acuteness that formed the bed-rock of the Duke’s char- 
acter, saying acutely: 
there is a logic of the passions . . . . which even commonly is 
sterner than the logic of the intellect; but this last, which is usually 


at war with the passions, old Q. made their active and vigilant 
servant. 


We should be wearisome were we to trace all Mr. 
Street’s footsteps, but equally unjust to him if we did 
not note that he has actually contrived to make the 
Duke of Wellington human, and that Lady Hamilton 
has not persuaded him by her charms or her frailties to 
be otherwise than convincingly judicial. The volume 
is crammed with good stories, of which one of the most 
delightful is that of Mark Lewis’s quarrel with Sir 
Henry Lushington: 

It was convenient to Mat to stay with Lushington and his sister at 
Naples, so he wrote to suspend the quarrel, and after the visit wrote 


to resume it—the status quo ante pacem—and did so ‘‘ with rather 
more acharnement than before.’’ 


Was not that delightful of “‘ this dear, ridiculous crea- 
ture’’? But, oh, Mr. Street, how came it about that 
when you were visiting the courts and corridors of 
Devonshire House that you did not espy the ghost of 
Charles Dickens? And was not St. James’s Hall, with 
its echoes of much memorable music, worthy of some- 
thing better from your pen? 

On the whole a very worthy addition to the noble 
army of books about the Town. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Through Persia in a Motor Car, by Russia and the 
Caucasus. By Craupe Anet. Translated by M. 
BERESFORD RyLey. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


A HOLIDAY jaunt under rather trying circumstances 
seems to have been the cause of this portly and rather 
over-illustrated volume. Prince and Princess George 
Bibesco, M. and Madame Michel C. Phérékyde, 
Prince Emmanuel Bibesco, Monsieur Leonida, and the 
author formed the party, together with three chauffeurs. 
They had three motor-cars, a 40 h.p. Mercedes, a 20 h.p. 
Mercedes, and a 16 h.p. Fiat, all of which appear to have 
behaved exceedingly well. There was a good deal of 
trouble with bad roads, worse inns, and intolerable 
weather, but the intrepid travellers persevered, and, 
eked out by occasional railway journeys, completed 
their trip to Teheran. They saw nothing new, and had 
no very extraordinary adventures, and the only excuse 
for the book would seem to be a warning to others not 
to attempt to follow their example in exploring countries 
which are not worth the time, trouble, or expense. 
Incidentally there is an interesting sketch of Maxim 
Gorky : 


Tall, lithe, upright, dressed in a sort of loose tunic of black cloth 
with a tight collar at the neck, and worn with high, soft leather 
boots. The face, with its pooyectiog cheek bones, was powerful- 
looking, but harassed and lined; his fair hair was brushed off the 
forehead, while a little sparse red beard covered a strongl Aw 
chin. The nostrils were large, and the eyes of a dark blue. They 
were the eyes of a man of action, who had suffered, not those of a 








mystic. The whole face, in fact, wore the energetic but tired ex- 
pression of a man who had spent his strength regardless of con- 
sequences. 


That is a good portrait. 

Another pleasing silhouette is that of the Shah of 
Persia : 

The Shah travels to-day almost exactly as Xerxes or Darius 
travelled in bygone ages. If he starts ape a journey nearly five 
thousand people go with him. Neither his Ministers, nor any of 
his officials, nor members of the Court he is in the habit of seeing 
daily, can stay behind in the capital. Only the harem remains, as 
no Persian woman travels to foreign countries. Each of these ac- 
companying dignitaries og at least twenty servants in personal 
attendance upon him. They have all two tents also, one being always 
sent ahead for the next night’s camping. 

Altogether a not uninteresting book, and ably trans- 
lated; but as there are no maps and no index, it is use- 
less as a work of reference. It might have been so 
much better done. 


The Liturgical Year. By Vernon Stacey. (Mow- 
bray, 3s. 6d.) 
Prayer Book Saints and Holy Days. By E. H. 


MircHELL. (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 

ledge, Is.) 
Boru these little books are designed to afford accurate 
information to Churchmen who desire to understand the 
Kalendar of the Book of Common Prayer and all that 
appertains to the Holy Days and Fasting Days of the 
English Church. It is an interesting inquiry to attempt 
to discover why certain Saints were retained in and 
others rejected from the Kalendar. Why, for instance, 
were St. George, St. Andrew, and St. David included, 
whilst St. Patrick and St. Cuthbert were omitted? 
These books aim at supplying the answers to these ques- 
tions, while giving also brief accounts of the lives of 
the Kalendar Saints. Mr. Staley deals in a thorough 
and scholarly fashion with his subject, while Mrs. 
Mitchell contents herself with brief “‘lives’”’ of the 
Saints, culled from various sources. 


The Temple Church. By George Worley. 
Cathedral Series, 1s. 6d. net.) 


Tue latest addition to Messrs. Bell’s excellent 
“* Cathedral Series ”’ is a small volume dealing with the 
history and architecture of the Temple Church. It is 
a serviceable little book, though scarcely so complete 
as the majority of those in this series. The first 
chapter deals with the history of the Templars and the 
foundation of the church, and compresses a great deal 
of information into a small space. The remainder of 
the book is of the guide-book pattern which has become 
familiar to us in the series, and contains very little more 
than superficial description, and notes as to th: various 
dates of “‘ restoration’ and repair. The description of 
the famous recumbent effigies is somewhat bald; but, 
indeed, there is not much that can be said about them 
in the limits of a guide-book’s requirements. The 
monumental tablets in the church receive detailed atten- 
tion. As might have been expected, the organ is very 
fully dealt with, and an appendix gives the details of 
its construction from ‘‘ Father Smith’s ’’ contract, and 
from that for the reconstruction of 1878. Other brief 
appendices give an account of the seals of the Order, 
and of the other round churches in England. 

There are few faults to find with the book so far as it 
goes. Mareschal is surely a better spelling than Mare- 
schel; and it might have been as well to have given 
rather fuller information concerning the lives and 
honours of the Earls of Pembroke. The identification 
of the Ros monument as that of Robert Fursan is pro- 
bably sound, but it is a pity that the author could not 
find room to give us more evidence. 

The photographs are not remarkably good. One or 
two of them are distinctly poor. But on the whole the 
book is an excellent and cheap guide, well adapted to 
the needs of the tourist; and more it does not claim 
to be. 


(Bell’s 
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Frederick Temple: An Appreciation. By E. G. Sand- 
ford, Archdeacon of Exeter. With a Biographical 
Introduction by William Temple. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co, 4s.) 

Tue Memoirs of Archbishop Temple by seven friends 

were published nearly two years ago, in two large 

volumes, in form and price inaccessible to the general 
public. The present work is a reprint therefrom of 

Archdeacon Sandford’s appreciation, together with a 

biographical introduction by Mr. William Temple, 

based on the Memoirs. 

It is generally allowed that modern biography too 
often swells to disproportionate extent. Even the 
compilers sometimes admit that there is a vast amount 
of matter of no direct interest except to a very limited 
circle. 

Some biographers seem lost to all sense of propor- 
tion, and in particular, we might add, of judgment and 
good taste in the selection and publication of letters. 
These faults cannot be alleged against this book, which 
we heartily commend to all who desire to study in an 
attractive form the character and personality of a great 
man. 

The actual Biography is 
(pp. Ixvi.), yet sufficient. 

The Appreciation of the man is written with great 
care, and shows a clear insight to a remarkable char- 
It is illustrated throughout by incidents in the 


comparatively _ brief 


acter. 
Archbishop’s life, and by letters exceedingly well 
chosen. They are selected generally with definite 


purpose, to unfold the development of a self-reliant 
man, dominated by a sense of duty, to which all his 
thoughts and aims were subordinated. The work is 
divided into five chapters—Development, Discipline, 
Power, Responsibility, and the Completed Life. These 
headings explain the writer’s method of arriving at a 
comprehensive appreciation of the striking personality 
of the Archbishop, while at the same time maintaining 
throughout a well-sustained interest in tracing his 
mental and practical attitude towards all political and 
ecclesiastical questions. It is a distinct gain to have 
presented to us, in reasonable compass and interesting 
manner, the life and character of a man who, for so 
long a time was a prominent figure in the affairs of 
Church and State. 


The Matterhorn. By Gutpo Rey, with an introduction 
by Edmondo de Amicis; translated from the 
1 by J. E. C. Eaton. (T. Fisher Unwin, 21s. 
net. 

A MONOGRAPH On a mountain, and that mountain the 

Matterhorn. A fine, stout volume, sumptuous in finish 

and detail, with coloured plates, clever pen-and-ink 

drawings by Edoardo Rubino, and some remarkable 
photographs of peaks, guides, and snow effects, and 
complete with a thoroughly sound index and copious 
notes. Such a book commands respect—and some- 
thing more. Author and translator are both imbued 
with the spirit of place. They know the Matterhorn 
as a friend—or rather as a master; strict, severe, try- 
ing sometimes, but always great, towering in strength 
and majesty. They know its history, its temper, its 
poetry, and its glamour, and have managed to transfer 
much of its fascination to the pages of their book. The 
bibliography of the subject is familiar to them, and 
their emendations of previous authorities seem in every 
case to be right and justifiable: q 


The ssatterhorn, for one short hour the goal of ardent desire, 
echoing with cries of grief and of victory, will pass away, as other 
ideals have passed. The chains with which man has bound it will 
fall; the ancient monument will be broken to fragments by slow 
disintegration, and perchance, many centuries hence, men passing 
by its foot will turn their eiyes upon the ruins of the mountain 
standine alone in the desert waste of snow, as upon a mysterious 
“— inscrutable svmbol of an ancient and forgotten religion. 

notable and distinguished book, and one, more- 


over, without which no Alpine librar 
: can i 
tative or complete. y be represen 





DR. STIGGINS: HIS VIEWS AND 
PRINCIPLES 


A Series y Addresses delivered by that Gentleman to his Flock 


No. III. 


HavE you ever noticed the strange persistence with 
which a calumny, oft-times refuted, is again and again 
repeated? How often, to take a modern political 
instance, has it been boldly, nay, shamelessly asserted 
that the advanced wing of the great Liberal Party (to 
which I have the honour to belong) is indifferent, sr 
indeed, hostile to the British Empire, its fame and its 
prosperity. We have seen this slander refuted each 
time it has been advanced, for from the dark days of the 
Boer War to the recent troubles in South Africa and 
Egypt, who but the Advanced Liberals have come for- 
ward on every occasion to denounce the Mother 
Country, to heap well-deserved shame on the British 
Empire, to prove their countrymen invariably in the 
wrong, greedy, cruel, rapacious, murderous? And in 
what better way than this can we prove our intense 
pride and joy in England? Was Cesar an enemy to 
his wife when he declared that she must be above sus- 
picion? Am I the foe of my little ones when I loving] 
correct them for their childish faults? What do we call 
the parent who suffers his infants to have their own 
way in all things; to torment animals, to annoy the 
neighbours, to swear, to drink, to steal? Surely such 
parents are not friends to their children, but rather their 
deadliest foes; and surely we do well not to keep silence 
over the misdeeds of our wandering sons. Which is 
the worse, think you; to pull the kitten’s tail or to cut 
off the heads of the hapless Mahdi, of the deeply- 
wronged Bambaata, victims both of English lust of 
gold? Which is the blacker crime—for my little boy to 
annoy the bald old gentleman in the next garden by his 
sportive exercises with the pea-shooter, or for the Eng- 
lish jingoes and maffickers to annoy our good friends 
at Berlin by the persistent building of vast ships armed 
with guns of great power? The other day I was walk- 
ing down a neighbouring street when my attention was 
arrested by shrill screams from over the way. I crossed 
over, and was shocked to find that my little Helen, aged 
seven, had succeeded in evading domestic supervision, 
and was endeavouring to wrest a small doll from a child 
of much tenderer years. I administered suitable casti- 
gation to my erring child there and then, and on her 
return to our roof she received a chapter from the Book 
of Kings to learn by heart. This course of action I 
considered, and consider still, to have been dictated by 
true regard for the welfare of my offspring and yet— 
look at the map of the British Empire, like a great stain 
of blood upon the fair face of the world! I corrected 
my child for the attempted theft of a paltry doll; shall 
we not also correct our vagrant children who have 
stolen, not a child’s toy, but whole continents? From 
the Maori and the Blackfellow, from the African 
negro and the myriad tribes of India, from the 
red-skinned native of Canada there goes up an 
exceedingly bitter cry that pierces our hearts as 
the wail of the infant in the street pierced mine; 
and are we to remain silent? I say no; punish 
we must, though we punish with love; and for this we 
are to be branded as enemies of our country? And yet 
the vile slander is repeated at each instance of our 
tender love of these our erring children; and one of us 
who was not afraid to lift his voice in horror and repro- 
bation of the vile massacre that followed the death by 
sunstroke of an English officer is held up to execration, 
forsooth, as a traitor to his country! 

Yes; calumny seems a monster which revives from 
the ashes of its funeral pyre, like the fabled Phoenix of 
Arabia; and I know of no more abominable calumny 
than that which ascribes to the Puritan an ignorance of 
the arts, and indeed a detestation of them. 
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In answer to this, let me point out once and for all 
that it is we and we alone who make any artistic success 
possible in the England of to-day. Of course, there are 
more or less unclean cults and cliques which lurk in cer- 
tain byways and back-alleys of English life, hidden 
away, happily, from the most of us, and nauseating all 
right-thinking people by their rare appearances in the 

ublic streets. But I must say that on the whole the 

ress of England understands its duty where such per- 
sons are considered. A little sharp ridicule will often 
affect wonders where more serious rebuke would be 
inefficient, and I have not yet forgotten my delight when 
our great comic journal greeted the work of a certain 
notorious imitator of the old Popish painters with just 
this comment : —‘‘Burne Jones? Burn Jones!’”’ Then 
there was a person called Rossetti (a very un-English 
name it seems to me), and a man named Whistler, and 
I believe I have heard of an unhappy lad named Beards- 
ley, who was cut off in the midst of his sins. But I am 
not speaking of these ‘‘ esthetes’’; I do not wish to 
discuss a subject which is, to say the least of it, an un- 
savoury one..What I say is that the artist who wishes 
to succeed in England must win the affections of the 
English People, and the English People are, as has 
been often observed, Puritan to the backbone. Con- 
sider the popularity of such pictures as the “‘ Railway 
Station,’”’ the “‘ Derby Day,”’ and that eloquent series 
called, I think, ‘‘ The Road to Ruin.’’ Note the 
humanity, the appeal to our best instincts in all of them, 
the gratification of that eminently worthy instinct that 
demands that every picture should tell a story. Note,too, 
the moral appeal; who, however thoughtless, or, it may 
be, criminal, would wish to go to the great gambling 
carnival after gazing at Mr. Frith’s vivid picture? 
Take a more modern example, the wonderful ‘‘Doctor”’ ; 
how it tends to raise our opinion of the whole medical 
profession, to excite our sympathies for the anxious 
parents! Take that class of pictures which are often 
so admirably reproduced in the Christmas numbers of 
the illustrated journals. The pictures in question may 
not be, perhaps, pretentious, though some of them seem 
to me to show very high power; but how delicate is the 
chord struck. A little girl with golden hair holds up a 
piece of meat, at which a fox-terrier is jumping; mean- 
while pussy, who is perched on the child’s shoulder, 
slyly extends a paw in the direction of the dainty 
morsel. One wonders what will be the end of the story; 
will the fox-terrier secure the meat by some extra- 
ordinary exertion, or will the artful cat succeed in her 
design, and devour the toothsome prize before Jack’s 
very eyes? Again, there is the humorous catastrophe 
which befalls the fishmonger’s lad, too intent on the 
(certainly very fascinating) pages of Tit-Bits, so that 
this time pussy, who has had her eye on his tray, suc- 
ceeds in carrying out her felonious schemes. Nay, the 
catalogue of such excellent works is practically endless, 
and the fame and fortune which the admirable artists 
have achieved is due, let me remind you again, to the 
appeal which their works make to the great mass of the 
British Nation, which is, as I have said, in profound 
sympathy with the aims and ideals of the Free Churches. 

Again; consider the Drama. Who, if it was not the 
great Puritan middle class, made the fortune of such a 
masterpiece as The Sign of the Cross? I remem- 
ber watching the immense crowds that waited patiently 
outside the Lyric Theatre, and thinking that the tide 
had at last turned, that it was no longer necessary for 
the sincere Christian to leave the playhouse severely 
alone. I seemed to foresee a time when at every 
theatre in London plays of like nature should be pro- 
duced, and as the mass of thoughtless pleasure-seekers 
became gradually leavened, it might, perhaps, be 
possible to strike out more boldly still, and practically 
to transform the whole character of the stage. It has 
been said, perhaps with no very complimentary inten- 
tion, that some of our Sacred Songs are not far re- 





moved from the region of Negro Minstrelsy; why, I 
thought, should not we bridge over our differences and 
cause Negro Minstrelsy to speak, as it were, the tongue 
of Zion? Then it seemed to me that I saw in a Pisgah 
Vision the Opera itself transformed; no longer the 
resort of a thoughtless aristocracy, assembled to listen 
to the vocal gymnastics of foreigners and Romanists, 
but a rallying point for all lovers of homely and inno- 
cent English music. Why, I remembered, the oratorio 
itself developed from services held in an oratory or 
chapel in Rome; why should not the Service of Song, 
which has long been such an attraction in our churches, 
develop in its turn and become the great musical form 
of the English People; so that instead of the over- 
dressed and under-dressed (alas! that I must say it), 
who throng the opera-house to listen to exotic, un- 
English, and, I am afraid, unwholesome music, we 
might have great gatherings of sober, decent, earnest 
people, clad in their ‘‘ go-to-meeting ”’ clothes (to use 
a good old phrase), and rapt to tears and laughter by 
such masterpieces of the true musician’s art as “* Little 
Abe”’ and “* The Oiled Feather.” 

And I went farther. At present, I said to myself, 
there is every reason to fear that the ordinary English 
play is a thoughtless and frivolous production at best, 
while many are known to be much worse than thought- 
less. The scene is laid in gilded halls, in the drawing- 
rooms of a brainless and effete aristocracy, the dialogue 
is compounded of idle and pointless jest and repartee; 
even when the title—such as The Importance of being 
Earnest—promises better things, it is to be feared 
that no real good is intended, that the serious name 
serves but as a mask to cover the writer’s thoughtless 
gaiety. Why, I thought, should not all this be 
changed? As one who has seen the lights and shadows 
of Sunday School life under very favourable conditions, 
I have often wondered that such a field of intense 
dramatic interest should be neglected and passed over. 
Take the career—it is no exceptional one—of a young 
man who has been long known to me. I remember 
him as a tiny boy repeating his texts in that shrill clear 
voice which touches every father’s heart; I remember 
his voice rising shriller yet in the hymn : — 

Oh tell me about the Sheep, 
Oh tell me about the Fold; 


I want to hear *bout the Ninety-and-nine, 
And the One that was lost in the cold. 


Still I remember the pathos on that little face when the 
child’s teacher, whose suspicions had been aroused by 
a strong odour, found half a score of tiny packets of 
peppermint lozenges, which the lad had brought to 
school, in the hope of disposing of them at a penny a 
packet. Many such incidents as these come to my 
memory, and in the last scene there are wedding bells 
and an extremely prosperous business in Wandsworth, 
and I am amazed, as I say, that such a story as this has 
not appealed to any of our rising dramatists. From 
such sources as these, I thought, will the play of the 
future be constructed; playwrights will have realised 
that there is no need for them to pry into the dark 
corners and unsavoury recesses of the human mind, 
since there are innocent and engrossing subjects all 
around them. What should we say of a man who, not 
content with plucking fruit and flowers from the 
orchard and the garden, should reject the wholesome 
and delicious pear, the dewy roses exhaling their odours 
under the bright sun, and explore the evil-smelling 
depths of the dustbin and the rubbish-heap ? 3 

ell, I often wonder when ! shall see my vision 
realised, when the theatre will be as innocent and as 
helpful as the revival meeting, and the actors will rank 
with church workers in the public estimation. The 
time is not yet; but after what I have said I do not think 
you will require any further proof of my intense interest 
in the English Drama. True, I, and those who think 
with me, would see the Stage reformed; we should 
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banish from the boards themes which suggest the peni- 
tentiary or the lunatic asylum. Nothing would give 
me greater pain than to witness the murder or madness 
of my best friends, and I fail to see that such subjects 
make profitable and pleasing spectacles, even though 
the dramatis persone are kings and queens whose very 
existence is doubtful. But I do not think that an 
attitude such as this can be described as one of hostility 
to the drama. If you, in a sudden fit of frenzy, were to 
take off your clothes and propose to walk to West- 
minster in a state of complete nudity, I do not believe 
that on coming to your right senses you would char- 
acterise my firm but kindly restraint as “‘hostility”’ ; and, 
following the analogy, it seems a little hard that Free 
Churchmen should Be held up to public contempt and 
execration because they object to plays which contain 
scenes in a duchess’s bedroom after midnight, scenes in 
which champagne is produced, scenes of which the dia- 
logue is far from edifying. Many of us are the fathers 
of families, of boys and girls whom we are training up 
with anxious care, whose young lives are precious in our 
sight. There is nothing more sacred than that ingenu- 
ous shame which the growth of civilisation has fostered 
as a guarding instinct against the violation of the mind. 
I make no fight for prudery, but I stand for cleanliness 
and decency, and there are certain dark places into 
which I would never have my children introduced. And 
yet, let us consider one of the so-called ‘‘ classics ’’ of 
the English Stage, a piece which, I am sorry to say, 
seems to enjoy an infamous immortality. Its plot (I do 
not care to name it) turns on the unsavoury topic of an 
old man married to a young wife—a theme which, as I 
daresay you are aware, has always been a favourite with 
the purveyors of indecency and moral garbage. About 
these two unhappy persons revolves a crowd of dis- 
solute, idle, and luxurious people of fashion, whose only 
employment seems to be the circulation of ill-natured 
and preposterous rumours about each other. The dia- 
logue, | may add, is written in a style which is evidently 
intended to be brilliant, but which strikes me personally 
as most unnatural. I may say that my social opportuni- 
ties have been rather larger than is general; I have 
known almost intimately two of the most respected 
Liberal Peers, I have visited the palatial residence of 
Sir Josiah Smeech, who has raised himself from poverty 
and obscurity to his present great position; I am, 
naturally, welcome at the tables and in the drawing- 
rooms of the principal members of my congregation, 
some of them extremely wealthy men, and I have long 
been acquainted with the leaders of the Free Church 
Party in the House of Commons. I think you will 
admit, then, that I am not without experience in the 
conversation of men of light and leading; but I can 
earnestly and truthfully assure you that on no occasion 
have I heard anything remotely resembling the dialogue 
in the play I am discussing. Scape after scene proceeds 
with this stream of empty, irreligious chatter—in 
another play by the same author there is a character who 
swears ‘‘ by the mass ’’—and we gather by degrees that 
there are two brothers, one of whom is held up to our 
admiration, but who seems to me the worst character of 
the two—if there be degrees of turpitude where all is 
of the vilest of the vile. The favourite brother, I must 
tell you, is portrayed as a spendthrift, a drunkard, a 
gamester, and a libertine, and he is surrounded by a 
gang of dissolute and insolent servants and of noisy, 
ill-bred boon companions who are as bad as _ himself. 
Honesty, I need scarcely say, forms no part of this 
person’s composition; he is represented as deliberately 
refusing to pay his tailor’s bill, preferring to spend the 
money in a deed of so-called charity, which happened ta 
appeal to the false sentiment which ran riot in his 
maudlin, ill-regulated brain. Now we come to the 
climax of the piece. The brother of the young spend- 


thrift forms a plot against the honour of the woman 
who is, I suppose, the “‘ heroine”’ of the story, and 





entices her to visit his rooms on an errand of no doubt- 
ful purport. And then, in full view of the audience, we 
have represented the attempted seduction of this foolish 
and thoughtless wife, whose levity of character brings 
her to the very brink of destruction. On the one side 
are all the arguments that a specious and abandoned 
hypocrite can muster, on the other retorts which we are 
supposed to accept as wit, and so the scene proceeds to 
its most unpleasant termination. The worst, it is true, 
does not happen; but all but the worst happens; and 
this is the “‘ classic ’’ English Drama, this deliberate and 
elaborate representation of lust, debauchery, and the 
lowest and most degraded passions in poor human 
nature. You will scarcely believe me when I tell you 
the defence that has been made for this most disgusting 
piece of prurience and indecency. It is simply this: we 
are told, forsooth, that there is no harm in it because 
it is a Comedy of Manners, because the whole thing 
is an elaborate jest! It is a comedy of very bad manners 
assuredly, and I suppose that you or I would not have 
much difficulty in stringing together re: phrases 
collected from the drunken revellers of the pot-house 
and the gutter. As for the theory that the actor is at 
liberty to depict the vicious and abandoned lives of 
wicked people, to utter before an audience, which may, 
and probably does, contain a considerable proportion of 
young people, sentiments of the most horrible and dis- 
gusting nature, to portray at other times vice in its most 
alluring character; to do all this without reproach be- 
cause his dress is of the eighteenth century fashion and 
not of the twentieth: I say that such a theory is 
monstrous. Sin is sin, and vice is vice in bloom-coloured 
satin as in black broad-cloth, and a lustful heart is no 
less odious under lace ruffles than under plain linen. 
So much for the theory of the Comedy of Manners. 


As for the other defence that has been proposed, it is 
even more monstrous and offensive to the common- 
sense of humanity. I cannot conceive how anybody in 
his sober senses can defend plays such as this, because 
they are co gome to be quite unserious, to treat human 
nature, both good and evil, as a vast jest. My dear sir, 
this defence is itself an accusation and a heavy one. 
Are we sent into this vale of tears to laugh and make 
merry over ourselves and our destiny? Is the Life of 
Man, that great Drama which is being performed 
before the dread audience of High Heaven matter for 
quip and retort, for senseless and thoughtless merri- 
ment? We know that the architects of the Dark Ages 
thought so; bewildered with superstition, they defiled 
even their own idolatrous holy places, and sculptured 
grotesque infamies by the very horns of the altar; while 
the wretched monks mingled obscene jokes with the 
would-be sacred mummeries that they called Mystery 
Plays. All this need not surprise us, for the world was 
then drunk with the wine of the fornications of Rome; 
but that so-called men-of-letters, men of education and 
presumably sharers in the enlightenment which since 
those dark old days has blessed the earth, should deliber- 
ately put forward such a theory in modern times is more 
than surprising; it would be unthinkable if it were not, 
unhappily, true. Life is real, life is earnest, said the 
poet; life is a futile but amusing jest, say the apologists 
for these dreadfui plays. Adultery is an amusing situa- 
tion, theft is the odd humour of a comic servant, the 
debauchery of young men is the theme of endless merri- 
ment, drunkenness will set the whole house in a roar, 
the dishonest debtor is a charming and entertaining 
hero, slander and lies and calumny make a capital scene, 
and finally, the only person in the play in question whose 
sentiments approach the verge of decency and good be- 
haviour is held up to execration as the villain of the 
piece. 

Is it any wonder that amongst earnest Christians such 
terms as ‘‘art”’ and ‘“‘classic’”’ are at least terms of 
suspicion? Is it any wonder that when we hear people 
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singing the praises of the “‘ exquisite art’’ of this or 
that volume, when play or poem or picture is awarded 
the palm of “‘ classic merit,’’ is it wonderful, I say, that 
we simple Puritans are apt to take alarm, to imagine, 
and not, as you will confess, without reason, that 
“classics ’’ are mostly museums of indecency, and that 
“‘ art’ means either Popery or immorality, or both? 

I am told, and I am afraid it is true, that at the present 
time in London there are places of public entertainment 
where young women counterfeit, at all events, the action 
of taking off their clothes, of undressing, in fact, upon 
the stage; while in one case a woman has been found 
who is indecent enough to exhibit herself before thou- 
sands in what is, practically, a state of nature. You 
may note, by the way, that in the latter case the exhibi- 
tion is supposed to be sanctioned by the name of “‘ art,”’ 
to be ‘‘classic’’ in so much as the unhappy female in 

uestion assumes, I believe, the appearance of some of 
the statues which have survived to us from heathen 
times. Now, as you may imagine, no voice will be 
raised higher than mine against these and all similar 
exhibitions. The prurient hypocrisy of showing an 
audience a naked woman and of pretending at the same 
time that the sight is ‘‘ classic ’’ needs no comment from 
me. But bad as this is, I am quite sure that it is not 
so bad as the terrible scene from the “‘ classic ’? comedy 
which I outlined for you. For, after all, clothes are a 
convention; a convention of decency and seemliness it 
is true, but still a convention and not an eternal law. 
An African woman, clad in a bead girdle, may be, and 
—_ likely is, as modest, or much more modest, than 
an Englishwoman dressed for a great dinner according 
to the latest dictates of the prevailing fashion. Clothes, 
I say, are a convention and a convention that affects 
the body only; how much more important is the cloth- 
ing of the mind? Conceive the effect on the average 
young man and woman, while this heroine of the play 
is being tempted and approached before them; are not 
the priceless veils of maiden modesty torn, not from the 
body of the person on the stage, but from the souls of 
those who gaze at this awful spectacle? 

I suppose you will ask me if I expect the writers of 
such things to address themselves exclusively to the 
Young Person—if I intend to tie their soaring genius 
to the pinafores of my children. I say, in answer to that 
query, that it is not I who chose the medium through 
which these persons have chosen to reveal their genius 
to the world; I say that, having chosen that medium for 
themselves, they cannot rightly ignore certain responsi- 
bilities which the choice imposes on them. The field of 
art is a very spacious pleasure-ground indeed, and you 
may legitimately lay out in it almost any sort of garden 
plot or plantation, and may erect in it almost any sort 
of palace or cottage or mansion. As in Battersea Park, 
there are wide spaces in this field of art, and within the 
limits of reason and decency you may play whatever 
games you choose. But it is an open space, and it is 
dedicated to the delectation of the public. The operat- 
ing theatre, the dissecting room, and the precincts of 
the divorce court are cut of place there, and most out 
of place of all possible exhibitions is the exhibition of 
man’s lust and women’s temptation. We referred a 
fittle while ago to the medieval carvers of grotesque 
obscenities ; and I would say here once for all that I do 
not recognise the right of any maker of such things first 
to carve revolting shapes, and then to plump them down 
in the public pleasure-ground for any unsuspecting way- 
farer to sicken at. 

So far I have been thinking chiefly of the theatre, and 
I hope I have convinced you that if Free Churchmen 
distrust the theatre as it is they have reason for their 
distrust. At the same time I hope you see that it is as 
irrational to accuse us of a hatred of the Drama, as it 
would be to accuse the physician who should prescribe 
plentiful doses of quinine to some poor victim of malaria 








of mating his unfortunate patient. It is not hatred which 
causes the surgeon to cut off the gangrened limb, it. is 
not hatred which makes me caution my little ones to 
shun the fever-stricken slum, and it is not hatred which 
impels us to denounce the horrors and the indecency of 
the so-called ‘‘ classic’’ drama, and to take care that 
those we love shall not enter the halls of so deadly a 
contagion. 
ARTHUR MACHEN. 





THE HYPOCHONDRIA OF ART 


It sometimes happens that a man suffering from some 
organic disease, which the doctors have not discovered 
for him, fancies that he is afflicted by many other 
diseases. ‘hen the doctors say that he is a hypochon- 
driac—which is true. But in his case hypochondria is 
only a symptom of the undiscovered organic disease. 
So it is with our Art at the present day. We are all 
hypochondriacal about it; yet that is not the reason why 
it is bad, but only a symptom of the organic disease 
from which it suffers. Nor is it bad because our artists 
are poor creatures—most artists are good men, who 
work for love while the rest of us work for money—but 
because the great mass of men now see no difference be- 
tween what is done for love and what is done for money. 
The artist, of course, must live, and live decently. There- 
fore he must be paid a proper price for what he makes; 
and if he is to make it he love, if he is to take a joy in 
making it, and to exercise his heart and his brains upon 
it, then he cannot make it quickly to order, any more 
than a poet can make poetry quickly to order. So what 
he makes will not be cheap; and no one who loves things 
that are made for love will wish to buy it cheaply of him. 
But, as I have said, we do not now love things that are 
made for love. Indeed, we cannot distinguish between 
them and things that are made for money. It matters 
not to us, when we buy cups and saucers, or tables and 
chairs, or any other objects of daily use, whether or no 
a joy has gone to the making of them. We do not our- 
selves look to get any joy out of them, but only use, and 
we can use them just as much if made by men who wish 
they are dead as if made by men who give thanks that 
they are alive to make such things. But this is not so 
true as it was thirty years ago. Some of us are begin- 
ning to wish we could get some joy out of objects of 
daily use; and, when we can afford it, we use very old 
cups and saucers, and tables and chairs, because we find 
we can get some joy out of these. And immediately the 
manufacturers produce joyless imitations of these 
things that men made with joy, and sell them cheap. 
And then we buy them and wonder why, being imita- 
tions so mechanically exact, they do not give us the 
same pleasure as the originals. But this, you will say, 
applies only to objects of utility. Pictures are still made 
for love; and if we buy them we must buy them for 
pleasure and not for use. But, alas! if we have lost all 
understanding of the nature of beauty in objects of 
utility, we cannot keep that understanding with regard 
to pictures. We talk about taste, and I think it can be 
got by looking at the pictures of Velasquez. Until we 
see and feel the difference between a coal-scuttle that is 
made for love and one that is made for money we can 
have no taste. Art and taste begin at home, and are 
made by the production and enjoyment of things that 
most nearly concern us. Just as true ornament is the 
overflow of energy, so pictures are but the overflow of 
Art. There must be a superfluity of Art in things that 
are useful before it can find its way into things that are 
useless. Most of the Italian painters of the Early 
Renaissance were craftsmen; and painters then were 
chosen from among the men who produced beautiful 
things of all kinds by a process of natural selection. 
Now there are many painters who ought to be maxing 
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beautiful pots and pans or knives and forks, or what 
not. They are artists by nature, but not good enough 
for the most difficult art of painting. Fhey practise 
that art because it is the only one left. since all the useful 
things that used to be made by minor artists are now 
made by machines or human tools. The consequence 
is that most of the artistic power of the world is wasted 
in the production of pictures that are bad, both in execu- 
tion and in conception. They are bad in execution be- 
cause the painters of them neither have enough natural 
skill to paint well, nor have they been trained as crafts- 
men from their youth up. What training they have had 
has been directed to the production of a kind of picture 
far beyond their natural powers, even if these powers 
were favoured by the best conditions. All painters now 
are taught to aim at the most complete illusion of 
reality, an illusion that would have taxed the skill of 
Titian or Velasquez. And this is the reason why most 
pictures are wrong in conception. For the painter 
struggling to produce an illusion beyond his powers 
comes to mistake that illusion for the main purpose of 
his picture. Since the too difficult problems of his art 
prevent him from expressing himself in it, he forgets 
that it is his business todo so. And the public, with no 
true taste founded upon a delight in the beauty of com- 
mon things, and ignorant that common things ought to 
be made with joy, naturally do not know that pictures 
ought to be made with joy, and are unable to detect 
the absence of joy in them. So they also suppose that 
illusion is the main purpose of a picture, and yet are not 
satisfied with pictures because they get no delight from 
them. Thus the undiscovered disease of Art, which is 
really a disease of society, produces a hypochondria 
about Art that is often mistaken for the disease itself. 
We hear that self-consciousness is the disease of Art 
now, whereas it is only the symptom of a disease, that 
will not allow Art to be at peace with itself. And hence 
all these discussions that have been raging in THE 
AcaDeMy. Hence the theory that Art criticism should 
be written by artists and concerned with technical 
matters. The artist, feeling that there is something 
wrong with his process of production, must be analysing 
it, and, not knowing what is wrong, he begins at the 
wrong end—that is to say, with his technique, his means 
of expression. The mistake is not his fault. He is 
troubled about his means of expression, because he does 
not know that they are means of expression, and there- 
fore he does not know what to do with them. And the 
public is troubled about his process of production, 
because it is not satisfied with the result, and not know- 
ing anything about the process of production, it 
naturally goes to the artist to learn about it. Now, the 
public has no concern with the process of production 
but only with the product; and if Art were in a healthy 
state the public would know this, and would not ask for 
technical criticism. An ideal public, of course, would 
not ask for criticism at all. It would be its own critic. 
But the public never has been, and never is likely to be, 
ideal; and so there is always room for critics who have 
developed a peculiar sensitiveness to the beauty and 
meaning of works of art. But their proper business, 
again, is with the product, not with the process of pro- 
duction ; to explain their own understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the meaning and beauty of works of art, and 
not the technical means by which they have been made. 
That is a matter of interest only to artists, and technical 
criticism should be written by artists for artists. Other 
criticism should be written by a member of the public for 
the public; or if an artist writes it, he should do so as a 
member of the public and not as an artist. A corre- 
spondent to THe Acapemy tells us that Thaulow, the 
painter, said that ‘‘ none but a practical artist under- 
stood or knew anything about Art.’”’ If he meant by 
this that only a practical artist could enjoy Art, then he 
degraded Art to the level of a game. -We are apt to 
think now that painting is only a mysterious game, 





because most of us cannot enjoy ii, and because a great 
many pictures are not enjoyable. The business of a 
critic is, not to assume that Art is a game, or to talk 
about its processes as if he were writing a handbook on 
golf for beginners, but to teach us how to enjoy it, and 
how to distinguish Art that is made for love from Art 
that is made for money, or because the maker does not 
know what else to do. No amount of technical know- 
ledge will enable a man to do this, as we can see from 
the works of many skilful painters whose art is not 
made for love, and who, since they persist in painting, 
cannot be able to distinguish real Art from false. Real 
Art, whatever is paid for it, and whether it is found in 
pictures or in cups and saucers, is made for love. In 
works of utility it is an expression of the maker’s joy in 
the making of it. In works of pure art, such as pic- 
tures, it can express, together with that joy, an infinite 
variety of emotions by an infinite variety of means. 
Therefore, if you want to know Aft when you see it, 
learn first of all to recognise it in its simpler forms in 
objects of utility. Learn and feel the presence or the 
absence of joy inthese. And when you can do this you 
will be in the way to feel the presence or the absence of 
other emotions in pictures. But do not begin at the 
wrongend. Do not read technical criticism or examine 
curiously what is the machinery of illusion in a picture. 
That is a matter which concerns only artists. Your 
business with pictures, supposing you not to be a 
painter, is to enjoy them; and you can do that without 
knowing how they are made, just as you can enjoy your- 
self without knowing how you are made. 
A. CLutton-Brock. 





THE CENSOR ON THE “MEDEA” 


PRIVATE. Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
S.W. 


16 October, 1907. 
G. Murray, Esq., 


Dear S1r,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of yesterday’s date commenting on a com- 
munication addressed by me on the 14th inst. to Messrs. 
J. E. Vedrenne and G. Barker re your translation of the 
play Medea. The Licenser, as I have stated more than 
once, has no official cognisance of authors (which term 
includes translators) as such; and I must ask you to 
regard this letter as both strictly private and a pure act 
of condescension on my part. 

You may be aware that in acquainting Messrs. 
Vedrenne and Barker with my decision that, owing to 
the immoral tendencies of the plot and the too frequent 
grossness of the language, I was unable to recommend 
a licence for your play, I hoped to avoid any possible 
appearance of censure on any one by suggesting 
privately to them the desirability of withdrawing this 
piece. Whenever it is my painful duty, as censor of 
morals, to pronounce sentence on a dramatic work, I 
always endeavour to alleviate so far as may be possible, 
the consequences of my ban. Public pronouncement of 
my decision would, of course, inevitably hold up the 
offending person to the execration of his fellows. The 
houses of his friends would be closed to him; the re- 
mainder of his life must be ruined by the stigma of my 
disapproval. I can only wish that Messrs. Vedrenne 
and Barker had realised the terrible dangers to which 
they were exposing you by refusing to adopt the 
modus vivendi which was offered them. I regret to say 
that their curt reply (signed for both partners by Mr. 
Barker) was couched in terms which I considered dis- 
respectful to my office and myself. 

Still, as Shakespeare (a dramatist of whose work, in 
spite of its occasional coarseness, I have a high opinion) 
says, it is useful to have a giant’s strength, but not 
always quite respectable to use it like a giant. I am 


willing, therefore, to make an exception in your case, 
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and not only recognise that you exist, but give you m 
reasons for stigmatising the piece in question as unfit 
for public performance in England. 1 am the more 
ready to do this owing to the fact that Mr. Euripides is 
a foreigner (as I am given to understand, a Greek), and 
cannot therefore be expected to have a mind capable of 
assimilating the exalted English standard of morality. 
You may remember the excellent impression which was 
recently created abroad by our official refusal to 
countenance certain works of three other foreign 
authors. I refer to Ibsen, D’Annunzio and Shaw. 
I can only hope that the same effects may be produced 
by my action in the present instance. 

What, then, are my reasons for taking that action? 
I have hinted them above. Mr. Euripides’s play of 
Medea (I pass over its obscurity and its gloomy char- 
acter, which are properly outside the scope of my 
official judgment) is immoral in tendency and gross in 
language. What is the story? A woman is deserted 
by the man to whom, during some years of intimacy, 
he has borne two children. (You must pardon my 
mentioning these indelicate details, which are necessi- 
tated by the nature of the subject under consideration.) 
Mr. Euripides, to the best of my belief, nowhere makes 
it clear whether or no Medea was legally married to 
Jason. The inference is obvious. She was not! 
Jason, therefore, according to all healthy English ideas 
of morality, was perfectly justified in casting off the 
guilty connection and proposing to become a respect- 
able married man. The author had surely here a great 
opportunity for exerting a high moral influence. No 
one can accuse me of prudery. I should have raised no 
objection merely to the introduction of this woman 
Medea on the stage, nor even a reference to the fact 
that she had borne children to Jason. I make a practice, 
indeed, of permitting matters of this sort to appear on 
the stage at Drury Lane, when Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. 
Cecil Raleigh, and other great moral teachers of the 
age find such unpleasant details necessary to the en- 
forcement of their doctrine. Mr. Euripides actually 
sides with the abandoned woman, and shows her taking 
her revenge in an extremely disagreeable and painful 
manner. What would be the effect of such an exhibi- 
tion on a decent English audience? Can you imagine 
the sentiments of, say, a young clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church on seeing vice victorious and respectable 
wedlock followed by such terrible results? How could 
a timid maiden lady of advanced age sleep after listening 
to the story told by the Messenger? (1 cannot refrain 
here from observing that Mr. Euripides’s technique is 
extremely faulty. That speech is much too long.) 
Could any tender-hearted nursemaid learn of the murder 
of the children without hysterics? No; the whole story 
is immoral, brutal and degrading, and I should be 
betraying my high office were I to permit its perform- 
ance in the country whose respectability is under my 
care. 

On the language I need not dwell. Its indelicacy is 
obvious at a first reading. It seems impossible, indeed, 
for any character in the play to refer either to marriage 
or to unlicensed love without mentioning the word 
‘‘bed.’”? As a man of the world and a high official of 
the kingdom I am forced to mix not a little in society. 
I dine out at least three times a week, and I can assure 
you that not even in the fastest coteries of what is 
commonly called the ‘‘ smart set ’’ do people use these 
coarse phrases. Think of the feelings of the actors. 
I am, as I have said, a man of the world—at least, suffi- 
ciently so to know that some actresses are really quite 
respectable women. What must Miss Edyth Olive, for 
instance—who, I understand, is spoken of very highly 
as a performer, and whom I am quite ready to believe 
to be a young person of some education and refine- 
ment—what must she feel on having to refer so plainly 
to the birth of children? I cannot lay my finger on the 
passage at the moment, but it is to the effect that she 





would rather go through three battles than bear one 
child. Respectable women do not say such things. 

In writing to Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker, I sub- 
mitted a scheme for the slight alteration of the play, 
which would purge it of its many offensive character- 
istics and make it eminently suitable for representation 
on the English stage. That scheme I will repeat here 
for your benefit, both in order to show you what a play 
ought to be, and to give you the opportunity of securing 
the monetary remuneration, the hope of which was 
doubtless among your motives for translating so sensa- 
tional and unpleasant a work. Let Medea die of heart 
disease on the eve of Jason’s marriage. She will, of 
course, die repentant and ashamed of her past errors, 
and full of gratitude to Jason for the kindness and pro- 
tection he has so long extended to her. Jason’s bride 
should be brought on to receive Medea’s dying apolo- 
gies. If further pathos is demanded, let the children 
both die of chicken-pox or measles, after (not before) 
Medea’s death. It would be too painful for her to be 
aware of their unhappy end. Jason will then be able to 
deliver an edifying speech on the penalties that always 
follow illicit amours, and the clergyman who is about 
to perform the wedding ceremony (if they have clergy- 
men in Greece—otherwise, the registrar) may conclude 
with a few moral reflexions. These improvements, to- 
gether with the careful excision of all vulgar words, 
such as bed, flesh, body, etc., will render the play, not 
only fit for performance, but even beneficial to the Eng- 
lish public. Trusting that neither Mr. Euripides nor 
yourself will take these suggestions otherwise than in 
the spirit in which they are made, 


I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
G. A. R-pFr-rD. 








THE POPULARISATION OF 
POETRY: A SUGGESTION 


THIs is an age that is not kind to poets. It chooses 
to regard the writing of poems as a rather foolish 
hobby, pardonable perhaps for rich men, or outside 
office hours, but very troublesome when it is affected 
by the sons and daughters of respectable persons, 
and considered otherwise than as a seasonable jest in 
the spring. The results of this almost universal! mi3- 
trust of poets take the form of compromises, which 
include limerick competitions, the Poet Laureate, the 
so-called light verses in periodicals, prettily-bound 
volumes of dead poets at bargain prices, and the 
freely-used epithet ‘‘ minor poet ”’ for nearly all living 
ones, an epithet that represents to a public doubtful 
of its own judgment in high matters a saving clause 
from the mockery of posterity. 

Of course, the public knows that there is no money 
in poetry. It is true, that if a great man should arise 
to-morrow and be acclaimed as a poet he will be able 
to make a large income by praising brands of whiskey 
and writing critical descriptions of football matches; 
but the mothers who settle these things feel that the 
odds are too great, and John is sternly told to stop 
his musical lispings and to prepare himself for a desk 
in the City. If John be dull and obedient he will 
probably learn shorthand and end his days respectably 
on a pension; if he is a bright boy he will, Fate aiding, 
wander into Fleet Street and spend, before he has 
become hopelessly corrupt, some thirty pounds on a 
column in the Kirby-under-Dale Times, a two-line 
snub in a literary weekly, and a limited circulation 
in the penny boxes of the Metropolis. : 

They form a sad spectacle, those penny boxes; alt 
the books are so pretty to look at, and there are pretty 
words on their pages when you open them. Not in 
Carmelite House shall you find again all the roses 
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that blew that summer, oh, poet! And, considering 
all the*fine thought and youthful energy that made 
these little books, it seems a pity that the citizens of 
London, who pass by with their eyes on the mud, 
looking for sixpences, should be no whit the better 
for them; yet the booksellers will tell you that even 
at a penny they will not buy the songs of the smaller 
singers. 

Still, the man of the street ought to be willing to 
spend money on the work of living poets; he does 
not mind paying to see contortionists and men who 
make fun out of mothers-in-law, not because he likes 
them, but because he knows their tricks are difficult, 
and, surely, it is easier for the average man to turn a 
somersault than to write a sonnet. He does not know 
this, however, for nearly everyone believes that he 
could write poetry if he had a mind to. 

Again, it may be questioned whether the form in 
which present-day poets give their works to the world 
is of a character to appeal to the general public. 
Charming though the volumes are in appearance, 
there is an air of superiority about their parchment 
or dim-hued cloth bindings, and their fair and stately 
printing that a democratic age stomachs with difh- 
culty; perhaps, also, the breadth of margin so general 
in books of poems, suggesting, as it does, a shortness 
of measure, affects the public mind in another way. 
It will readily occur to readers of THe AcapEmy that 
the two poets whose works have had the greatest 
circulation among the general public have chosen the 
‘broadsheet’? form, one set of verses printed on a 
single sheet of paper being sold for a penny. Humble 
in appearance and suffering from every disability that 
bad type, cheap paper, and indifferent printing can 
cause, the works of Mr. W. A. Eaton, the author of 
‘The Fireman’s Wedding,’ and of Mr. Craig, the 
‘Surrey Poet,’’ cheer with their semimetrical music 
the humblest homes. And it may surely be asked, 
without seeking to diminish the just fame of these 
gentlemen, whether work, more classical in form and 
perhaps less homely in matter, might not be published 
in the same way with some chance of success. There 
are many attractive features in the scheme. A young 
poet for very much less money than it costs him at 
present would be able to approach the world with a 
few of his best poems, and the critics would be spared 
the task of reading through his volume to discover 
his talent. There would be nothing to prevent the 
poet from selling his wares and pleading their merits 
in person, and the picturesque spectacle of Ludgate 
Hill at Christmas time, lined with poets delicately 
reciting their own compositions, could hardly fail to 
attract the sympathetic notice of the moneyed public. 
The latter, too, could scarcely resist the opportunity of 
supporting the arts at a penny or twopence a time, and, 
in illustration of this, I remember that a pirated edition 
of Mr. Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads commanded 
a ready sale at a penny until it was suppressed by the 
police. The tiresome flood of new anthologies would 
be checked at last, for every man could be his own 
Palgrave at the cost of binding the poems of his 
choice, and in course of time it would be possible for 
a man to judge the characters of his ancestors by 
the critical standard of the volumes of poetry that 
they had contributed to his shelves. These would be 
a better heritage than pocket editions of Longfellow 
or albums of picture-postcards. 

Bad art is usually popular, but there seems no reason 
why popular art should necessarily be bad, and it would 
do no harm to the public to hear what the poets, who, 
after all, are more important than advertising clerics 
and actresses, have to tell them; and, in all serious- 
ness, I wonder whether the poets are doing their 
test to make the people hear them. 

RicHARD MIDDLETON. 





FICTION 


Copper under the Gold. By E. F. Atmaz. (Chatto & 
Windus, 6s.) 


E. F. Atmaz is, we fancy, a new writer and also a 
woman. Her novel is diatinetly good, and for the 
most part well written. We cannot help thinking that 
she has studied a little too well the methods of other 
novelists in producing their effects, and in this way she 
has, especially in the earlier parts of the book, some- 
what marred the sincerity of her narrative by the intro- 
duction of time-worn methods of attempting to thrill 
the reader. Miss Almaz writes naturally far too well 
to need any such assistance; but if assistance seemed 
to her to be necessary she should have gone to Thomas 
Hardy, in whose hands the plot of her novel would 
have become a masterpiece. ‘‘Copper under the 
Gold ’”’ reminds us of stories in that wonderful book, 
“A Group of Noble Dames”; but here the modern 
setting takes something from its probability. 

Mary Lester, a talented young lady, is, when the 
story opens, the secret mistress of Ivan Hay, a pub- 
lisher, and a married man. When her child is born and, 
as she thinks, dies, her love for Hay dies too, and she 
goes abroad for some years. When she returns and 
goes back into society, she meets Dr. Ryder, a fashion- 
able nerve specialist, who not only falls in love with 
her, but also fathoms her secret. He is using his 
knowledge to urge her to marry him when she finds 
herself in the same hotel with a little girl who strangely 
fascinates her. The child turns out to be her own 
daughter. How she recovers her child and her love for 
its father must be discovered by reading Miss Almaz’s 
novel. The story is very cleverly contrived, and all 
the characters are well drawn, though Dr. Ryder is, 
perhaps, somewhat of a caricature, and Miss Lester is 
more richly endowed with accomplishments than seems 
necessary or probable. The book is well worth read- 
ing, and should earn Miss Almaz a reputation which 
she ought to improve by her next novel. 


a % Cruel. By Joun Trevena. (Alston Rivers, 
s. 


THE motif of this book is explained by the author in a 
short note at the beginning: 

Almost everywhere on Dartmoor are furze, heather, and granite. 
The furze seems to suggest cruelty, the heather endurance, and the 
granite strength. The furze is destroyed by fire, but grows again; 
the heather is torn by winds, but blossoms again; the granite is worn 
away imperceptibly by the rain. This work is the first of a pro- 
posed trilogy, which the author hopes to continue and complete with 

Heather” and ‘‘ Granite.’’ 

It may be suspected from this that the book is not plea- 
sant reading. Such a suspicion is confirmed before 
the end of the first chapter, and as the story proceeds 
we are appalled at Mr. Trevena. 

He is as cruel as his own Furze; he is relentless in 
the grim matter-of-fact horror of his art. Since Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Yeast ’’ we cannot recall any picture of 
rural life in England that approaches within any 
measurable distance of this ghastly description of the 
Dartmoor peasant. And the present book is, we think, 
even more horrible than its famous predecessor. _It 
may be that we feel this more keenly because we hap- 
pen to know Mr. Trevena’s country intimately, but 
there are other reasons. In ‘“‘ Yeast ” there was (how- 
ever faint) a hope of improvement, a feeling for some- 
thing better in the heart of at least one of the char- 
acters. In Mr. Trevena’s book there is no such hope, 
no such feeling. The squirearchy and “ gentry” 
neither know nor care about the condition of their 
social inferiors (the case of Brightly is in no wav ex- 
aggerated, it may be found any week in the “ Pillory ”’ 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New & Forthcoming Books 





NEW NOVEL BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. Crown 8vo, 


6s. 


MY MERRY ROCKHURST. erésxron castiz 


AUTHORS OF ‘‘ YOUNG APRIL,’’ ‘‘ ROSE OF THE WORLD," ‘‘ THE STAR DREAMER,”’ 


*,"\“ My Merry Rockhurst” is a continuous tale told in a series of episodes, each with its climax. 


‘Ir You But Knew," &c. 


The scenes are laid in the early 


part of Charles II.’s reign, and the main theme is the life story of Viscount Rockhurst, the King’s friend, a cavalier of the old school. 





NEW WORK BY SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 


NEW VOLUME BY A. C. BENSON. 





THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘‘ The White Company,” 


With 16 page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5 Un a few days. 


*,* A series of chats about books. The man who desires to start a little book collection 
of his own, might find it his best guide. 


KING EDWARD YI. an Appreciation. Attempted b 
SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.8. With 16 Portraits. Sm 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





The Standard says: ‘* Sir Clements Markham gives a complete and charming history 
of ‘- reign of King Edward VI. His book is not only extraordinarily interesting—it moves 
and inspires.’ 





THE LIFE OF CAYOUR. By the HON. EDWARD CADOGAN, 
Author of “‘ Makers of Modern History." With a Portrait. Large post 8vo» 
7s. 6d. net. | Ready. 


THE PIRATES OF MALABAR, and an Englishwoman in 
India 200 Years Ago. By COL.JOHN BIDDULPH. With a Frontispiece and 
Map. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

The Outlook says:—" Mrs. Gyfford's experiences form only one of many exciting, not 
to say romantic, episodes which are recounted by Col. Biddulph in his exceptionally 
interesting book."’ 

NATURE'S MOODS AND TENSES. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “* Creatures of Circumstance,” &c. With 32 pages of Illustrations. Small 
demy 8vo, 7¢. 6d. n (Shortly. 


A HISTORY OF THE MINORIES. By the REV. E. mM. TOMLINSON, 
With 4 Portraits in Photogravure and 12 Half-Tone Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 188. 
net. in the press, 


A HOLIDAY IN THE HAPPY YALLEY WITH PEN 
AND PENCIL. By T. R. SWINBURNE, Major (late R.M.A.). With 
24 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. Demy 8vo 16s. net. (In November. 

PROSE IDYLS OF THE WEST RIDING. By LaDy 
CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of “Spring in a —— Abbey." 
Crown 8v0, | In a few days. 

THE SOCIAL FETICH. By LADY GROVE. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, Ss. net. (In the press. 


SPRING IN LONDON: a Poem. By. A. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. net. 
(In preparation. 


HUMAN JUSTICE FOR THOSE AT THE BOTTOM: 


An Appeal to those at the Top—A Fragment. By C. C. COTTERILL. 
Crown 8vo, 26. 6d. net. (Shortly. 





























THE ALTAR FIRE. 


By A. CO. BENSON. 
SECOND IMPRESSION Large post 8vo, 7s. Gd, net. . 
The World says;—" In conception and in execution this study of a high-souled but 


inveterate egoist, converted to humility and altruism by the discipline of suffering, is an 
achievement of rare 7 Pathos, and beauty, and, so far, incomparably the finest thing 


that its author has given us 
“BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
pL J A yt yy BA llth Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


COLLEGE WINDOW. 10th Impression. 7s. ee net. 
Basion STILL WATERS. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. n 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND SUGGESTIVE. By 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. NEW EDITION, WITH AN imTRoDUC 
TION BY 1;ORATIO F. BROWN. Large crown 8vo, 7@. 6d. (Read: 


MODERN ya get Her Political and Economic I 
her Policy, Foreign Domestic, her Ambitions and the Causes of her 
Success. By J. SLLIe 6 BARKER, NEW AND VERY GARATDS ENLARGED 

EDITION. Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. n 











In a few days. 
THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. By LESLIESTEPHEN. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 78. Gd. net. (Ready. 





THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. Sixth ahd considerably 
Enlarged Edition, including Dr. Fitchett's articies entitled “ Among the Mutiny Cities,"’ 
recently published in the CornHILL MaGazing, and a “ Diary of the Siege of Lucknow,’ 
by an Officer's Wife. By W. H. FITCHETT, » LL.D., Author of ** Deeds that 
Won the Empire," etc. Crown 8vo, 68 [November 16. 


REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED. 
With 16 Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 6s. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 





By the REV. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 
[Shortly. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For NOVEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. Contents ;— 
ben * wy ROAD. Chaps. 31-33. THROUGH. THE VORTEX OF A 
A. E. W. Mason, M.P. CYCLONE. By WiuiamM Hors Hope- 


SON. 
THE pact OF MARY COLERIDGE. 
By Ropert Bripcs. A LETTER FROM A PORTUGUESE 


COUNTRY HOUSE. By Constancs 
bie ty IN THE IRON CAGE. By 


Leicu CLareE, 
Rev. S. Barinc-GouLp. ROME, BEFORE THE BATTLE OF 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF seee. 


'MENTANA. By the Rev. E. F. Warns 
Sassen Danese, AT LARGE. V. Travel. By Artuur C. 
A TWENTIETH CENTURY 


BENSON. 
GYNIST. 


By Sir 





mMISO- 


WROTH. Chaps. 10, 11. 
By L. ALLEN Harker. 


EGERTON CASTLE. 


By Acnes and 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


UP IN LAVENDER 


LAID 
By STANLEY WEYMAN. 


The Awakening of Bittlesham 


By G. F. BRADBY. 





HER LADYSHIP 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE BROKEN ROAD 


By A. E. W. MASON. (Nov. 12. 





A BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR ELDERS. 
EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 


WITH 28 ILLUSTRATIONS BY BE. T. REED. 


THE UNLUCKY FAMILY. 


Crown 8vo, Gilt Top. 6s. 


By MRS. HENRY 
DE LA PASTURE 


Author of ‘‘ PETER’s MOTHER," ‘‘ DEBORAH OF Top's,’’ ‘‘THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQuARE," ‘‘A Toy TRAGEDY,” &c. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & Co, will be happy to send an Illustrated Catalogue of their Books suitable for Presents post free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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of a famous magazine); the peasantry are sunk in 
ignorance, hopeless and almost incredible; their plea- 
sures are simply sensual pleasures, and degraded at 
that. How can they be otherwise? Their religion and 
their virtues are as despicable as their vices. Farmer 
Pendoggat, deacon at his chapel, the murderer of his 
own illegitimate children, seducer of women, and be- 
trayer of his friends, is drawn too surely and consis- 
tently not to have some living prototype. He is a real 
person, a living inhuman being. Taken from life, too, 
we are confident, are the half-witted Mary and Peter 
Tavy, the minister, and the old schoolmaster as 
ignorant as his pupils, and Thomasine, Pendoggat’s 
victim. And as a contrast to these what does Mr. 
Travena offer us? A chivalrous, almost Quixotic boy, 
whose chivalry is not appreciated by his parents, and 
a girl, whose unknown origin is an effectual bar—in 
the present book at any rate—to any happiness. 
Whether Mr. Trevena will succeed in building any 
happiness on this slender foundation in the two other 
volumes of this trilogy remains to be seen. 

We have already compared Mr. Trevena’s book to 
‘* Yeast.’’ There is one other book on a similar sub- 
ject to which it bears a still greater resemblance. It 
will have been evident from what we have written that 
the book is ‘‘ strong meat,’ and though Mr. Trevena’s 
art does not admit the revolting detail of Zola’s “‘ La 
Terre,’’ he shirks as little as the latter the responsi- 
bility of his task, or the hideous truths necessary for 
his purpose. It is always difficult to define what con- 
stitutes greatness in any form of art; but when great- 
ness exists it is easy to discover. ‘‘ Furze the Cruel ”’ 
is undoubtedly a great book—almost a masterpiece. 


The Son of the Bondwoman. By Emi1ia Parpo 
Bazan. Translated from the Spanish by ETHEL 
Harriet Hearn. (Lane, 6s.) 


Tue picture of life given in this novel is crude and at 
times brutal, but it is convincing, in spite of the trans- 
lation, which is not good. It is the story of a Spanish 
country gentleman, who is desirous of having a legiti- 
mate heir, but is dominated by his steward to such an 
extent he is hardly able to call his soul his own. The 
steward’s name is Primitivo. He has half the country- 
side under his thumb, because he lends money to the 
peasants, and if they offend him, he is quite callous in 
the means he takes to refund himself. His influence is 
realised in a very clever way. You constantly feel his 
malign power, both with Don Julian, the gentle-hearted 
chaplain, and Don Pedro Moscoso, the weak and 
blustering squire. All the life of Los Pazos is remark- 
ably real. The dilapidation of the ancient house from 
generations of neglect, the arrival of the chaplain, the 
gradual growth of a sense of decency in Don Pedro 
after his arrival, and his eventual desire to marry and 
have a legitimate heir that the fortunes of the house 
may rise, his visit to the neighbouring town, his wooing 
of Nucha, his return, the election, the fall of his hopes 
at the birth of a daughter, and his final lapse into the 
previous barbarity of living—all are told with such 
fidelity that you are taken into the strange limited life 
of this Spanish village, and you seem to be present at all 
the happenings. Naturally there is much brutality in 
such surroundings, but the brutal side is never dwelt 
upon for its own sake nor, as far as we can see, exagger- 
ated. There is, moreover, an occasional hint of beauty, 
which prevents the common darkness from becoming 
oppressive. This is seen in the child, Perucho, a happy, 
spontaneous little animal, and his love for his baby step- 
sister. The book is certainly one of much interest, and 
it is a pity that the translation has not been made into 
idiomatic English. Many sentences are so involved that 
they are almost meaningless. 





DRAMA 


FRENCH STARS AND ENGLISH 
CRITICS 


THE Royalty Theatre performances remind one of a gala 
performance in a French provincial town. There, one 
particularly bright star shines, and sometimes another 
one with it, de moindre grandeur, against a background 
ot clumsy nobodies who do their best to act. I daresay 
they mean well. It would be better if they did not try at 
all to obtain applause under false pretences. eir 
aggressive efforts mar the whole play; they are noisy 
when they ought to be powerful, melodramatic instead 
of tragic, or vulgar instead of funny; playing to English 
audiences, they imagine they have to overdo it, in order 
tc. convince them of their talent, and to underline every 
joke or every subtle meaning to make them see the 
point; so that even the star suffers by their incapable 
and faulty collaboration, and the performance is to 
Parisian performances exactly what the Dean Street 
restaurants are to the Café de Paris and Armenonville. 
It is well the Royalty Theatre stands in Soho. 

This manque d’ensemble was evident when Le 
Duel was produced. I was told The Duel failed at the 
Garrick in spite of Mr. Bourchier’s cleverness, because 
English people complained of the weak interest of this 
short drama. That they should not be absorbed in the 
psychological conflict described by M. Henri Lavedan is 
not surprising ; to be well understood, Le Duel should be 
played to catholic audiences, and to be fully appreciated, 
only to a house of firm believers. Only that class of 
spectators will fail to realise the artificiality of such a 
problem play. 

It is amusing to think Le Duel has been written by 
the author of Le Nouveau Jeu and Le Vieux Marcheur, 
these two delightful comedies. But then, M. Lavedan 
was not a member of the Académie Frangaise; perhaps 
now he thinks it is his duty to be dull—an erroneous 
idea. Indeed, the artificiality is flagrant in the plot, in 
the characters, in the lines; the two antagonists—two 
brothers, the one a priest, the other a doctor—are both 
of them typically true to life according to the conven- 
tional ideal of the two types of men, prototypes of the 
priest and of the doctor; the medical man prosaic, an 
atheist, a lover of life and of women; the abbé, a man 
full of passion and of scruples, strong-minded, still dis- 
turbed by conscience troubles; a woman between them, 
sentimental and catholic, a weak leading lady who wants 
to be led; three acts of struggles, of speeches, of dis- 
cussions. We were never moved, but we knew the 
ending; we knew from the beginning that the priest 
would get rid of his ethereal love and hand the woman 
over to his brother in self-sacrifice, then go away some- 
where in China, and live dutiful and unhappy for ever 
after. There was no other possible conclusion, the 
play being written by an Academician in an epoch of 
anti-clerical movement. We approve of it; a priest as 
a villain would be shockingly bad style. But we are 
not interested, and it is rather hard to understand why 
the play was ever written. Of such a special problem 
the solution is without general utility and even without 
pathos. And it is not even a case of Art for Art’s sake. 

I feel how deeply disappointing it is to see M. le Barg 
in a part not adorned by those ties and waistcoats whict 
have been already described in the Daily Mail and the 
Tailor and Cutter, but he was admirable all the same; 
full of his own importance, with a great strength and a 
passionate emotion, beautifully expressed after the best 
Conservatoire traditions. It is always instructive to 
read the English criticisms of French plays. London 
critics seem to have extraordinary ideas about our 
Parisian actors, and a weakness for second-rate talents. 
I was surprised to learn that ‘‘ M. le Bargy did not look 
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a priest of our time, and rarely behaved like one.’’ The 
critic who wrote these lines seems to forget how 
M. Lavedan took great care to state that his Abbé 
Daniel was, in his youth, a noceur and a thoroughly 
wicked man. It is only the memories of his dead life 
and his pure love for the Duchesse that make him 
behave like a real man. To be sure, there are very few 
priests like l’Abbé Constantin nowadays; they are only 
to be found in Halévy’s play and in the Ambigu dramas 
of the old repertoire. 

Mdlle. Pierat, usually a clever ingenue, and therefore 
unsuited for the Duchesse’s réle, should avoid a tend- 
ency to melodramatic declamation. MM. Marquet and 
Albert Lambert pére were greatly praised by English 
critics. Of the first-named there is nothing to say, a 
non-valeur; as for that veteran actor from the old 
Odéon, he supplied some comic relief and proved a much 
more droll Bishop than M. Lavedan would have wished. 
But then, this humour inconsciente is not new in 
M. Lambert’s career. Everybody in Paris knows he 
spent all his theatrical life being funny in serious parts 
and dull in amusing ones. M. Lambert a l’esprit de 
contradiction. 

Yet, although the English critics are loud in object- 
ing to the overacting of a part in order to impress a 
London audience, still they pay the greatest compli- 
ments to these two indifferent artists, MM. Marquet and 
Lambert, who exaggerated all through Le Duel. In- 
deed, not a line did they deliver in a natural fashion. 
I don’t mean to say that M. le Bargy, every inch an 
actor, always acts without any exaggeration. No; but 
I want to emphasize this point: M. le Bargy does it in 
the very best style, in a real first-class comedy way; 
the others after the worst provincial habits. Was ever 
the Odéon supposed to be a Parisian theatre—before 
M. Antoine’s reign? Why, even the Comédie Fran- 
Gaise Sociétaires are never quite natural. They can’t 
afford to drop l’allure de la mais.n de Moliére. It is 
why they are so good in the classical and old-fashioned 
works, and seem so unreal in modern plays. London 
critics should remember this if they desire to judge our 
artists from the right point of view. If M. Guitry or 
M. Huguenet were appearing at the Royalty, then they 
would not have to complain about their staginess. 
When the Comédie Francaise actors and actresses act 
modern plays in the right spirit, as they do at the 
Renaissance or at the Vaudeville, they will lose the art 
of posturing in the Marivaux comedies or in Racine’s 
tragedies. Already, under M. Antoine’s influence, the 
Odéon is no more the second Théétre-Frangais, and we 
have great trouble in not calling it by mistake the 
T héatre-Antoine. 

So, there is no earthly reason why the Royalty per- 
formances, with their stars, their weak company, and 
their inartistic programmes, should be representative of 
the Paris stage and dramatic literature, and so criti- 
cised. Two weeks of cheap vaudevilles, and two weeks 
of out-moded dramas are at least without interest, if 
harmless. But to think that we boast of such names 
as Henry Bataille, Francois de Curel, de Porto-Riche, 
Maurice Donnay, Alfred Capus, Abel Hermant, Henry 
Becque, and tutti quanti! 

Yet, the manager may be right from his business point 
of view. 

X. Marcer Boutestin. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
PRONUNCIATION 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy 


Sir,—Might I ask you, as a regular reader of your splendid 
paper, if you could give me the correct pronunciation of the 
following surnames, which I am unable to get from any sources 
at my command in the country here. I have my own ideas as 
to what they may be, but I should feel more comfortable if I 





knew that such were or were not the authorised pronunciations. 
The names I refer to are: Canwarden, Belliars (not Bellairs), 
Fowkes, and Earwicker. 

I have the notion that the proper pronunciation of these 
names is: 


Canwarden = Car’den. 

Belliars =  Bel’lars (i elided)—i.e., Bel’lahs. 
Fowkes = Fox. 

Earwicker =  Er’wick’er. 


If you could give me any information about even any of them 
I should esteem it a favour. I may be quite wrong, and perhaps 
they are pronounced just as they are spelt, but in any case I 
should very much value your decision. My friend Dr. Hardy 
here introduced your splendid paper to me. I had never bought 
it before, thinking it was merely another purely “‘ Art ’’ paper, 
from confounding the modern meaning of the word 
“* Acapemy ”’ with the classical one, a mistake, I believe, which 
prevents other country folk like myself from finding out your 
paper. May I thank you in anticipation for anything you can 
tell me on this subject. 

Frank J. Ruopes, D.M.D. 
Malton, October 17. 


A GENIUS FOR INACCURACY 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—Why do you say that I have a genius for inaccuracy? 
It is a serious charge to bring against an Historian. You say 
that it is not shown in the book which you are reviewing, and 
you have no right to bring such a charge without being pre- 
pared to support it. 

Oscar BROWNING. 

October 20. 


[Our reviewer writes: Without admitting our obligation to 
defend a passing remark which was admittedly not applicable 
to the particular book criticised, but which we believed justified 
by common consent, we can only refer to Mr. Browning’s last 
work. In ‘“ The Fall of Napoleon ”’ he stated that Pitt was 
born in the same year as Napoleon and Ney, and that Napoleon 
first came into direct contact with British troops at Waterloo. 
We cannot undertake a roving commission. Ex pede Hercu- 
lem.—Eb.] 


THE EMPIRE EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE: PUBLIC 
LECTURES 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—In connection with the development of our efforts for 
the furthering of the cause of popular education, may I ask 
you to kindly insert this letter requesting all public lecturers 
throughout the British Isles to communicate with me in writing 
at their earliest convenience. 

It is hoped that everyone engaged in lecture work will 
respond. 

F. E. TILLEMONT-THOMASON, 
Hon. Gen. Sec., 
Parliament Chambers, 
Westminster. 
October 1g. 


“THE WONDROUS WIFE” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—In your issue this week you repudiate the views ex- 
pressed by the reviewer of Mr. Marriott’s novel, ‘‘ The Won- 
drous Wife.’ I read that review with great joy. I thought, 
at last there was a paper which put truth and humanity before 
convention and hypocrisy. I remarked to my husband: “ This 
is a paper we must take’’; and now I find you disclaim any 
part or sympathy with those views; not only that, but you 
seem to bring discredit on the man who was not afraid to be 
really true. 

I do not know who your reviewer may be, but I should be 
glad if he could know that at any rate one reader of your 
paper admired and understood the spirit in which his words 
were written. 

You are fearless in your attacks upon all that is false and 
conventional in art and literature; why cannot you be equally 
fearless in attacking the false convention of life? 

My great disappointment at your editorial of to-day must 
be my excuse for writing this letter. 

ELIzaBETH WILSON. 


October 18. 
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Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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page in the book, and the interest is enhanced by excellent illustrations.’’— 
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JoserH B. Mayor, Litt.D., W. WarRDE FowLer, and Professor 
R. S. Conway, Litt.D. With the Text of the Eclogue, anda Verse 
Translation by R. S. Conway. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


a 
OVER-SEA BRITAIN. 
A Descriptive Record of the Geography, the Historical, Ethno- 
logical, and Political Development and the Economic Resources of 
the Empire. THE NEARER EMPIRE—the Mediterranean, British 
Africa, and British America. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of ‘‘ Where 
Three Empires Meet,’’ ‘‘Small Boat Sailing,’’ &c. With Nine 
Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HISTORY OF VENICE. 
Its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the Fali of the 
Republic. By PomMPEO MOLMENTI. Translated by Horatio F. 
Brown, Author of ‘‘ Life on the Lagoons,’’ &c., &c. 3 Parts (2 Vols. 


to each Part), Demy 8vo. 21s. net each Part. 
Part I.—Venice in the Middle Ages. [Just out. 
Part II.—Venice in the Golden Age. [Now ready. 


STUDIES IN VENETIAN HISTORY. 
By Horatio F. Brown, Author of ‘‘ Life on the Lagoons.’’ 
8vo, 2 Vols., 18s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT SCHUMANN, 
Musician and Composer, 1810-1856. Translated from the German of 
Dr. CHARLES STORCK by Miss HANNAH BRYANT. With a Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
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Epicurean and Poet. By JoHN Masson, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net, 


Demy 





A CHEAPER EDITION OF 
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Square demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
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With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
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An Englishman's Adventures under the French Flag in Algeria and 
Tonquin. By GEORGE MANINGTON. Edited by WILLIAM B. 
SLATER and ARTHUR J. SARL. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PORT ARTHUR. 

By Monsieur E. K. NojiNeE, Accredited Russian War Correspondent 
during the Siege. Translated and Abridged by Captain A. B. 
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FACTERIS v. DE RUSTAFJAELL 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


| Sir,—Though the case of Facteris v. De Rustafjaell is still, 

as you say, sub judice, there can be no harm, I think, in point- 

i ing out that your comment appears to have been made under 

i a misapprehension. You say that 

' ‘it is unlikely that the genuineness of the relic would be 

i taken into account by any British judge or jury. Con- 

} cerning the genuineness of the reliquary Mr. Cecil Smith, 

£ the Director of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 

7 British Museum, expressed a definite opinion in giving 

his evidence.”’ 

i Now, the genuineness of the relic (that is to say, whether it 
is actually a fragment of the Holy Cross) was not guaranteed 
by the plaintiff. But with regard to the reliquery, he pro- 
tested most strongly that the article now produced in Court by 

a the defendant was not the one he entrusted to him, but a 

dl ridiculous copy of it—in fact, ‘‘ an impudent forgery,’’ as Mr. 

ij Cecil Smith described it. 

f Further, it was the purchaser, and not the salesman, who 

was ‘“‘ peripatetic ’’; that is not disputed. And not the least 

curious thing is that a ‘‘ well known collector of antiquities ” 
should have thought this impudent forgery worth taking away 

—much less binding himself to pay £775 for it in the event of 

his being able to sell it (not keep it) for that amount. 


October 18. PF. Se A 


[We did not imply that the genuineness of the relic was 
guaranteed by the plaintiff. The case was obscure, and our 
correspondent may not have noticed that the question of iden- 
tity was not put to the jury. We wrote salesmen, in the 

plural. Most well known collectors are as much sellers as 

. buyers. As regards their buying forgeries, our correspondent 
has forgotten a certain Italian picture which appeared not long 
ago in a well known auction-room. It had “ lone” writ large 
in every line and shade, and was purchased as an old master 
by a very well known collector, who almost lives in the auction- 
room.—Ep1Tor.] 
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for instance, from Miss Seaward’s “ Letters” to Cicero and Shakespeare. 


‘THE ONE’ DOG AND ‘THE OTHERS.’ 
A Study of Canine Character. By FRANCES SLAUGHTER. 
With Illustrations by AUGUSTA GUEST and G. VERNON 
STOKES and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 














THE REDUCTION OF CANCER. By the Hon. 
RoLiLo RussELL. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 
This book consists of an examination of the views strongly held by distinguished 
metlical men that cancer is to a great extent a disease due to over-feeding, to towic 
beverages, and to worry. The results of a comparison, by the author, of different 
eountries, communities, and occupations, are found very fully to support this view, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LANG. 


TALES OF TROY AND GREECE. “Ulysses, the 
Sacker of Cities,’’ ‘‘The Wanderings of Ulysses,’’ ‘‘ The Fleece of 
Gold,’’ ‘‘ Thesus,’’ ‘‘ Perseus."’ By ANDREW LanG. With 17 Illus- 
trations by H. J. Forp and a Map. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


CRADLE TALES OF HINDUISM. By the SISTER 
NIVEDITA (Margaret E. Noble), Author of ‘*‘ The Web of Indian Life.”’ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This is a collection of genuine Indian Nursery Tales. 


CONTENTS.—The Cycle of Snake Tales—The Story of Siva, the Great Ged—The Cycle 
of Indian Wifehood—The Cycle of the Ramayana—The Cycle of Krishna—Tales of the 
Devotees—A Cycle of Great Kings—A Cycle from the Mahabharata. 





NEW FICTION. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 





LISHEEN ; or, the Test of the Spirits. By the 
Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo, 6s 

THAT LITTLE ? a Sporting Novel. By Eyre 
Hussey, Author of ‘‘ Miss Badsworth,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Price per Volume, 2s. net in cloth ; 3s. net in leather. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


* More charming gift-books of the kind could hardly be conceived.”""—BooxsELuEr. 

~ aore. is no more charming * Pocket Library’ now on the market than that bearing the 
imprint of Messrs. Longman.’’'—PUBLISHER_AND BOOKSELLER. 

A very aceeptable series is Longmans’ Poeket Library, bound either in eloth er leather, 
as you wish, or as your pocket may dictate.""—Darity CHRONICLE. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE. With 
other Poems. By ANDREW LANG. 


Mr. Lang's “ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France" was first published én 1871, and 
has been out tof print for many years. 


CONTENTS: Transtations.—Charles D'Orléans. Francois Villon, Du Bellay, Remy 
Belleau, Ronsard, Jacques Tahureau, Passerat, Vietor Hugo, Gérard de Nerval, Alfred de 
Musset, Henri Murger, Ballads, Ballads of Modern Greece, Greek Folk Songs.—AvE.-- 
HESPEROTHEN.—VERSES ON PicTURES.—SONGS AND SONNETS.—SONNETS TO Ports. 


THE WRONG BOX. By Rospert Louis STEVENSON 


and LLoypD OSBOURNE. [Nearly Ready. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 





F. ANSTEY. 
VOCES POPULI. First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 

J. A. FROU 
a A STUDIES ON GREAT SUB- 


RICHARD SEFFERIES. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART: My 


Autobi ph With Portrait. 
ANDREW LANG. 


NEW AND OLD LETTERS TO 
DEAD AUTHORS. 
* This is a New Edition of Mr. Lang's 
Ledtere to Dead Authors," with seven 
additional letters. 
. W. MACKAIL (Epitep sy), 
SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE 
— ANTHOLOGY (Greek Text 
only). 





WILLIAM MORRIS. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON: 
a Poem. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, with 
other Fables. 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VE 
= m ——— —! — LANG, 
an ogravure Fron 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS— 

THE DYNAMITER. 
STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE HOUSE — THE WwoLF. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net: leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
JOHN HENRY 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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el 
‘First Novel’ Competition 


Mr. Fisher Unwin begs to announce that he pro- 
poses holding a competition for a prize of One 
Hundred Guineas (£105), for the best First 
Novel. 


Please write at once for full particulars to— 


“A. C.N.,” °/, T. Fisher Unwin, 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Ee OE ERIS 8 
Climbing. Read The Matterhorn, by Guido Rey. It 


contains a vivid account of the first ascent, 
and is illustrated with 14 Coloured Plates, 
23 Pen Drawings and 11 Photographs. 
Price 21s. net. 











Travel. The most delightful volume of travel is 
The Andes and the Amazon. By C. 

eginald Enock, F.R.G.S. A. stirring 
account of Life and Travel in Peru. With 


a Map and numerous Illustrations. 21s. 


History. The most important new volume of history 
is Chile, by G. F. Scott-Elliot, F.R.G.S! 
With an Introduction by Martin Hume, 
Maps, and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. Net. 


(Volume I. of the South American Series.) 


A fascinating new biography is A Sister of 
Marie Antoinette. The Life Story o 

aria Carolina, Queen of Naples. By 
Mrs. Bearne. Author of “ A Leader of 
Society at Napoleon's Court.” With about 
30 Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. Net. 


Everyone is reading A. G. Hales’s thrilling 
novel, A Lindsay of the Dale (6s.), and the 
Duke ee coveted tecy. The. Soul of a 
Priest. Third Impression (6s.). 
Published by T. Fisher Unwin, London. 
a EI ET IGE IIE 
NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


Biography. 


Fiction. 














A Literary History of France. 


By Emile Faguet (Lib: of Literary 
History.) 12s. 6d. Net. 


A Literary History of the Arabs. 


By R.A. Nicholson. (Library of Literary 
History.) 12s. 6d. Net. 


Bonaparte in Egypt and the Egyp- 
tians of To-day. 
By Haji A. Browne. 10s. 6d. Net. 


Memorials of Thomas Davidson, 
~ the Wandering Scholar. 
Collected and Edited by William Knight, 


LL.D. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
Net. 




















With Shelley in Italy. 

A Selection of Poems and Letters re- 
lating to his Life in Italy. Edited 
by Anna Benneson McMahon. 64 
Illustrations. 5s. Net. 


With Byron in Italy. 
Uniform with the above. 5s. Net. 


Romola. 

By , George Eliot. An Historically illus- 
trated Edition. 164 Illustrations. 
2 vols. 5s. Net each. 








Poems, by Giosué Carducci. 
Selected and Translated, and with an 


Introduction by Maud Holland. 
Half-Parchment. 5s. Net. 





Full particulars of these and many other new books will be found in 
Mr. Fisher Unwin’s New Announcement List. 


T. FisH—ER Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





GREENING’S NEW BOOKS 








MISCELLANEOUS 
THE PONGO PAPERS 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 2/6 





(Just published. 


THE MAMMOTH HUNTERS 


By ALFRED E. CAREY, M.Inst.C.E. 


With 28 Illustrations. A geological narrative dealing with the story of 
the earth, mainly intended for young people. [Just published. 6/= 


THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS and 
DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS 


AND 


MISCELLANEA 


Two New Volumes in Greening’s Edition of Dean Swift’s Works. 


Per Volume, 2/. [Just published, 
THE PORTLAND PEERAGE 
ROMANCE 
By CHARLES ARCHARD 1/- (Just published. 





NEW FICTION 


A FIRST BOOK BY MR. JOSEPH PRAGUE 
A New Author of Marvellous Promise. 


THE ABDUCTORS 
By JOSEPH PRAGUE 6/- 
THE FIRST THREE CRITICISMS RECEIVED 


“The Abductors’ hae a strange fascination about it which should make for 
we. "'—DuUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


“ An alert, clever tale.""—Tue Times. 
“Once started, you are compelled to go on to the end.”—Yorxsuire Eveninc Post 


THE MASTER OF MEANS 


By HERBERT GEORGE 6/- 


“‘Mr. Herbert George writes with vigour and brings some insight to bear on his 
characters, all of whom are living and realistic studies.".—GLiascow HERALD. 


THE BISHOP’S EMERALDS 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY 6/- 


** We can recommend ‘ The Bishop's Emeralds.’ "—TuHe Trwes. 
“A good literary style and clever delineations of character are features of 
Mr. Townley’ 's work.""—Notrs GUARDIAN. 








Other New Novels are: 
LADY LILIAN’S LUCK. By the COMTESSE DE BREMONT. 
A CHARMING GIRL. By ESME STUART. 
THE WHITE ROSE MYSTERY. By GERALD BISS. 
LOVE AND THE MIRROR. By RATHWELL WILSON. 


NEW EDITIONS OF SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


1 WILL — Libr ~ 
y the Baroness ORCZY. With New Illustrations by H oo aa 6/: 
LOVE THe GRIMINAL. - By j. , HARRIS: BURLAND. ‘nd 








By ess ORCZY. 18t 
vo PALM OIL RUFFIAN. By ANTHONY HAMILTON. 





HE MASCOTTE OF PARK LANE. By LUCAS CLEEVE. 3rd Edition. 6/- 
SEEN AND UNSEEN. By E. KATHERINE BATES. ond Bathion @/- 
THE IMP. ONE PENNY MONTHLY. At all Bookstalls. 


Chief Contents, NOVEMBER ISSUE, 
““FLEET STREET IMPRESSIO NS.” cata 


“Tue Patt Matt Gazerre.” 


“THE BUILDING OF THE SUSAN JANE " (C 
BOOKS THAT MATTER: “Tue Scarier Phy eres 


THE IMP. EVERY MONTH. PRICE ONE PENNY. 











Send a post-card for Greening's Catalogue, post free from the Publishers, 
GREENING & CO., Ltp., 91 St. MarTIN’s LANE, W.C, 
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GEORGE ALLENS NEW BOOKS 


The FIRST LARGE EDITION having been exhausted Messrs. 
George Allen and Sons beg to announce that the Second will 
be ready early next week. 


THE LETTERS OF 


S. REYNOLDS HOLE 


(DEAN OF ROCHESTER). 
Edited, with Memoir, by GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Sketches, and Facsimiles, 336 pages. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


The DAILY TELEGRAEH.—" A selection from the Dean's Corres- 
pondence which admirably illustrates his character,and throws fresh 
light on his various interests.......+... will rank among the season's 


best books "’ 


DESTRUCTION OF DAYLIGHT: 


A STUDY IN THE SMOKE PROBLEM. 
By JOHN W. GRAHAM, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: —'‘'An admirable little 
manual on the whole question.......+++ Quite the best and most complete 
general review of the subject that has yet been produced, none the worse 
Jor being beautifully written."’ 











AS PERFORMED AT THE SAVOY THEATRE. 


THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse with Notes by Prof. GILBERT 
MURRAY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. ; imperial 16mo, paper covers, Is. net. 





London: GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, Ruskin House. 








"| PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK 


The Pongo Papers 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


With Iff_ustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 2/6 net 





The book consists of a series of verses satirising*the 

methods of modern scientific controversalists. In- 

cluded in the volume is “THE DUKE OF 

BERWICK,” an extremely amusing nonsense 
rhyme. 


THE PONGO PAPERS. ser 


London: GREENING & Co., Ld., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, 




















J. JACOBS, Publisher & Bookselfer, 
149 EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, wW. 








OSCAR WILDE: Art and Morality 


Edited by STUART MASON. Just published, 6/- net. 


THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY 


Sole Authorised Edition, 10/6 net. 








WHISTLER : The BARONET and the BUTTERFLY. 5/- 


LIST OF OSCAR WILDE’S WORKS ON APPLICATION. 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND VALUED. 

















DEAN & SON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, pictures, cover gilt, each copy boxed, 
size 93 by 7 in., 12/6. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


A LOVELY ALBUM, containing 16 reproductions in 
colours from 


Mr. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY’S 


Best Pastels, and 22 Black and White Sketches on a tint, 
with accompanying essays of a vivacious and interesting 
character ; in all 190 pages. 

The Christy Men are clean-cut, robust, and broad-shouldered ; 
they are healthy and strong; they are heroic in mould, and, 
like many of their originals in life, they look as if they were 
the best company in the world. 








Size, Crown Folio (10 by 15 in.). Picture Boards. 3/6 net. 


BUSTER BROWN’'S 
LATEST FROLICS. 


R. F. OUTCAULT’S new illustrations will serve to 
enhance the popularity of the youthful hero, whose fame in 
a country seems likely to equal that achieved on the other 
side. 





In 8vo. size (84 by 5% in.). 3/6 net Cloth binding. 






































TOLD TO THE 
LITTLE TOT. 


By EDMUND VANCE COOK. 


With full-page coloured illustrations by BESsIE COLLINS 
PEASE. These charming stories of the Man Mite and his 
Playmates are sure to attract the love of their readers. 


THE PIG BOOK. 


Size, 8 by 54 in. Handsomely bound. From Cloth 2/-, 
to 10/6, Pig Skin. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Education 





ANTED—A PRINCIPAL FOR THE 
GUJARAT COLLEGE, AHMEDABAD. 
Salary Rs. 800, rising to Rs. 1000 by annual in- 
crements of Rs. 50. Only Europeans need apply. 
Terms.—The terms on which the Gujarat 
College Board are prepared to engage a Principal 
are as follows :— 

Age.—Between 25 and 30 (unless recently em- 
ployed in teaching). 

Length of Employment.—Five years certain, 
subject to six months’ notice on either side, the 
Board having at any time the power to dispense 
with the Principal’s services in case of misconduct 
without giving notice. 

age Money.—£68 allowed for e to 
Rg will be Bs before date J departure 
and will be recoverable if the Principal resigns or 
is dismissed before completing his five years’ 
engagement. 

Salary.—Rs. 800 (eight hundred) per mensem, 
rising to Rs. 1,000 (one thousand) by annual 
increments of Rs. fifty. 


Residence.—There is an excellent residence 
near the College, which the Principal occupies 
rent free. . 

Leave.—The College vacations are the same as 
in Government colleges and aggregate about four 
months in the year. 

Pension—Ordinarily there will be no pension, 
but, if an officer stayed for a lengthened period at 
the College, the Board would consider his question. 

Duties.—The Principal is assisted by a sub- 
ordinate staff of five Professors and Lecturers, 
and the students in the College at present number 
about 200 to 250. The Principal will be required 
to lecture in English Language and Literature 
and also in Logic and Moral Philosophy, or in 
History aad Political Economy, and will be 
expected to interest himself in the internal and 
external life of the College and to promote the 
physical and moral welfare of the undergraduates. 

Necessary Attainments.—The Principal must 
possess first or second class Honours at Oxford 
or Cambridge in Classics or Moral Sciences. 
Oxford Greats preferred. He must have been 
educated at a public school. Athletic proficiency 
is desirable, especially cricket. The Principal 
must have at least three years’ experience in 
teaching. 

Joining Time.—The Principal must join by the 
beginning of January, 1908. 

Ahmedabad is a town of 240,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railways, 309 miles from Bombay on the main 
line from Bombay to the North-West Provinces. 
Next to Bombay it is the largest city in the 
Presidency. 

Applications should be submitted to the Collector 
and President, Gujarat College Board, Ahmeda- 
bad, by the Ist December, 1907, at the latest. 


W. DODERET, 
Collector and President, 
Gujarat College Board, Ahmedabad. 








UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 





EXAMINERSHIP IN ENGLISH. 


THE University Court of the University of 
Glasgow will shortly proceed to appoint 
an Additional Examiner in English for the 
Preliminary and Bursary Examinations. 

The appointment will be for a period of three 
years from Ist February, 1908, and the remunera- 
tion will be on the scale of 1s. 6d. per Paper 
examined for all Higher Preliminary Papers, and 
ls. per paper examined for all Lower and Medical 

iminary Papers, with Hotel and Traveiling 
Expenses in addition. 

Candidates should lodge 20 copies of their 
application and testimonials with the Secretary 
of the University Court, University of Glasgow, 
not later than 2lst November, 1907. 


UNIVERSITY oF GLASGOW. 
October, 1907. 








BFIitis# Mvseu% 


THE READING ROOM 
WILL BE 
RE-OPENED TO READERS 
ON 
THE 1st NOVEMBER. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
Director and Principal Librarian. 


British Museum, 
15th October, 1907. 


FRIDAY, 








ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.— 

SHEPHERD’S WINTER EXHIBITION 

of Portraits and Landscapes by Early British 

Mastersis NOW OPEN.—SHEPHERD’SGALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 








Books for Sale 





AND PRINTED BOOKS. 
NOW READY. 
On Arnotp HAND-MADE PAPER. 

LOVE POEMS BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

230 copies. Boards, 3s. 6d. net. Pos’age 2d. 
THREE TALES BY EDGAR ALLAN POE. ("The 
Masque of the Red Death," ‘* The Cask of Amontillado,”’ 
and © The Oval Portrait.’’) 250 copies. Boards, 4s. 6d. 


net. Postage 2d. 

MILTON’S FAMOUS PASSAGE ON BOOKS, from the 
“ AREOPAGITICA,” printed in antique Roman 
capitals, mounted on card, suitable for framing for the 
Li or Study, in two colours. Size 11 by 84. 1s. net. 
By post, Is. 2d. A few copies on Japanese paper, 2s. 6d. 


net. 
List of other beautiful books sent anywhere post free. 
S. WELLWOOD (B), 34 Stranp, Lonpon. 





NCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 

half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 

for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. GOULDEN, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 








Typewriting 





UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 

at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 

promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 

100 copies.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 





‘T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 

Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





M S TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

+ Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. JACKSON, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 





THE MOSHER BOOKS 


HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 

now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by ‘‘a 
jollie good book’’ jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 


“THE SLADE.” 


“A Collection of Drawings 
and some Pictures done by 
Past and Present Students of 
the London Slade School 


from 1893-1907.” 





83 FuLi-pace REPRODUCTIONS 
or DRAWINGS anp PAINTINGS 


BY 


Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN 
Mr. WILLIAM ORPEN 
Mrs. CLARKE - HALL 


AND OTHERS, 


WITH ESSAYS ON THEIR WORK. 





Demy 4to, sewed, price 68, post free, from 
the EpIToR— 


JOHN FOTHERGILL, 
Slade School, University, College, 
Gower Street, W.C, : 
or through 
E. GRANT RICHARDS, 


Publisher, London, 
Price 68. net. 


—_—_—_ 





Books, etc.,, Wanted 





Wit PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century, Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—Jacgues ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karistr. 10. 


aT 





UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 





A social club’ for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 





Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
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BANKERS: NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL 
BANK OF ENGLAND, STRAND BRANCH. 


TELEGRAMS: “ SCHWABIAN, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE: 1724 CENTRAL. 


SCHWABE & MIDDLETON 


STOCK: EXCHANGE 
Investment ‘Brokers 


DUDLEY HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








SOUND ADVICE, BACKED BY FACTS AND FIGURES, MUST BE OF 
VALUE TO YOU. ' 


We make a careful and regular study of Investments. 


There is always a RIGHT TIME TO BUY and also a RIGHT TIME TO SELL. 
We make it our business to advise you when this OPPORTUNITY occurs. 


SEND US A LIST OF YOUR INVESTMENTS and we will give you the benefit 
ef our Knowledge in return for your business, a Knowledge which has taken years to 
acquire, and which we keep thoroughly up to date. 


CAPITAL EASILY REALISED IS OFTEN WORTH TWICE ITS VALUE 
TO YOU. Invest in securities which you can realise at 2 MOMENT’S NOTICE. 


WE DO THIS FOR YOU. 


Have you ever realised that your invested capital has depreciated and in all likelihood 
will continue to do so. 


This requires immediate attention. 


DO NOT DELAY but call or write to us, and we can give you FACTS and 
FIGURES upon which you can form an opinion for parent as to the advisability of 
retaining your holdings, or of SELLING OUT and EINVESTING without delay. 


Everyone is desirous of adding to his invested capital and increasing his income, but few, 
owing to lack of opportunity or want of Knowledge, take the trouble to seek EXPERT 
ADVICE. There is no reason why every Investor should not, at any rate, be able to 
scakedl hike atasiael <! BY SEEKING OUR ADVICE and’ obtaining the benefit -of 
OUR EXPERIEN he can with reasonable certainty increase it. 


BOTH the SMALL and the BIG INVESTOR can rely on receiving our best 
attention and on liaving his securities bought or sold_to the best advantage. DO NOT 
erERTICn YOUR INVESTMENTS ARE TOO SMALL FOR OUR 


IMPORTANT.—Country clients may prefer to pay for their purchases through their own 
Bankers, and we recommend this course, but in cases where this would entail inconvenience 
we shall be pleased to deal with them direct. 








Printed for the Proprietors, THe Witsrorp Press, Lrp., by W. H. Smrrm & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, London, and Published by H. E. Moraan, at 95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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